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The Week. 


F[XHE publication by the World of. an alleged decision by Judge 
| Swayne of the Supreme Court, to the effect that the retainer 
of General Garfield in the De Golyer pavement business was a 
“sale of official influence,” has been met by a flat denial by Judge 
Swayne. The judge says that the matter was never before him 
in any way. This has induced the Wor/d to make a thorough 
investigation by means of what the 777bune would call its “staff 
correspondents,” with the following results: In 1874 Chittenden, 
the lobbyist through whom the De Golyer contract was obtained, 
brought a suit in the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, for his 
services. The defendants set up as a special defence that the award 
of the contract was void, as against public policy, or, in common par- 
lance, as being immoral, for the reason, among others, of the Garfield 
retainer. To this the plaintiff demurred—or, in other words, con- 
tended that, even admitting the facts to be as stated by the defend- 
ants, there was nothing in the defence. The judge decided that the 
demurrer was good. Mr. J. R. Doolittle, who was of counsel for the de- 
fendants, submitted a brief in which he made a quotation from an opin- 
ion of Judge Swayne’s in another case, which he argued controlled this 
one, and then proceeded to state his own view of the connection of Mr. 
Garfield with the De Golyer contract. He naturally did this in strong 
language, and it was this language which was erroneously attributed 
to Judge Swayne. It is quite apparent from this that the facts in the 
case have never been passed upon by any judge, the plaintiff's demurrer 
in the Cook County case being only an admission by counsel for the 
purpose of having a question of law passed upon. But the World 
thinks that, inasmuch as Judge Swayne did originally decide a case 
about contracts contra bonos mores, and in it used language which, in a 
certain view of the Garfield case, would involve a strong condemnation 
of General Garfield, the original story is at least sufficiently made out 
for campaign purposes, and intimates now pretty distinctly that Judge 
Swayne is lying and that General Garfield’s friends are in despair at 
the exposure. 
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The affair can hardly help being damaging to the MWor/d as an 
evangelical organ, which we regret extremely, as our esteemed con- 
temporary supplies in this capacity a want long felt. The other cam- 
paign stories of the week are not bad. General Hancock has at last 
been exposed as having wilfully failed to do his duty in one of the fights 
before Richmond. He confessed, as usual, on the night before the en- 
gagement, to a man who slept in the same tent with him, that he took 
no interest in the fight, “ because, if there was any glory in the thing, 
Sheridan would get it all.” Accordingly, he so arranged matters that 
the men of his corps on coming into action only fired two rounds each, 
and then ran away, It only remains now for the man to appear who 
met Hancock the day before, and, although seeing him for the first 
time, clearly perceived his traitorous designs in the expression of his 
face, and would have felt justified before God and man in shooting him 
on the spot if he had had a pistol about him, like Colonel T.C. H. Smith 
in the Fitz-John Porter case. We have little doubt this witness will 
turn up before next week. The Zymes calls this an “unpleasant 
story,” and so it is; but, esteemed contemporary, it is nothing to those 
which are still coming when the old soldiers get through the haying 
and have a little leisure. We have not yet reached the first of August. 
On the other hand, President Hayes, while travelling on the railroad in 
company with some delegates to the Cincinnati Convention, freely ex- 
pressed his belief that Hancock was “a noble fellow,” and would be 


his (Mr. Hayes’s) successor. General Beauregard, by the way, requests | 


us to say that there is no truth in the “story” to which we recently re- 


ferred, that he refused an invitation to dine with General Hancock un- 


less the latter hauled down the American flag from over his own door, 
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| and that it was hauled down accordingly. General Beauregard says 


he never was invited to dinner by General Hancock at all. We had 


suspected as much, 


It appears to be true that General Grant has accepted the presi- 
dency of a mining company, on the news of which the stock made a 
magnificent jump from 1} to 3%. Most people who either feel grateful 
to or admire him will be sorry to hear it, for the place is one which can 
hardly be called becoming, even if it turns out better than places in 
mining ventures are apt to do. It makes the third-term movement, too, 
seem more deplorable than ever, because there is little doubt that half 
the energy expended in pushing it would have induced Congress to 
make some fitting provision for him during the remainder of his life. 
It is not by any means creditable to the country that he should have to 
jostle for either fortune or occupation among the crowd of financial ad- 
venturers. A military position with a suitable salary, or better still, if 
it did not need a Constitutional Amendment to create it, a life-senator- 
ship, is as little as his services entitle him to, and as little as the nation 
can, with due regard for its own dignity, afford to offer him. 


His restlessness, as displayed in his continued travelling about, 
would seem to indicate that he finds it hard to settle down to pure- 
ly private life and non-political pursuits. After twenty such years as 
he has passed it must be difficult to do so, and we fear his supporters 
are not doing anything to make it easier for him. As a correspond- 
ent suggested the other day, a great many of them treat their defeat in 
Chicago as only temporary, and confidently look forward to seeing him 
again in the Presidency, and will do their best to keep alive the same 
expectation in his mind. The fact is they had so good a time when he 
was in the Presidency, it was so bright, so happy, that they cannot and 
will not believe that it is gone for ever. So they hang around him and 
hanker after him like hungry tramps round a butcher's shop, and while 
away the time by measuring with their eyes the prime cuts in him, and 
calculating the best mode of making him go round among “the boys ” 
and yet leave something over for the poor. 


The mystery as to the intentions of the Grant leaders with regard 
to the Garfield canvass is not yet dispelled, though the Democrats con- 
tinue to get a good deal of comfort out of interviews with them, which 
reveal, if not apathy and indifference, at least a frame of mind which is 
the reverse of enthusiastic. It is not merely that they are not pros- 
pectively pleased with the chance of four years of an Administration 
headed by a President who secured his nomination through an anti- 
Grant combination, but that retrospectively the recollection of the last 
four years of a reform Administration under Mr. Hayes is not agreea- 
ble to them, They could hardly have had a milder or more thoroughly 
sugar-coated dose of reform than Mr. Hayes has given them, but even 
this has been too much. Mr. Simon Cameron has been relieving his 
mind on this subject to a Hera/d reporter, and his remarks are 
worth noticing—not so much for their inherent importance as for their 
indicating the condition of mind in which many eminent Republicans 
now find themselves. Mr. Cameron declares that “ Hayes’s advisers 
are a queer lot” and that he “can’t see much in them.” Mr. 
Evarts’s foreign policy has been “to protect Seward, that consul in 
China.” Evarts, it seems, “held up one side of the coop while Seward 
crawled out.” As to his son’s letter, declining to serve as Chairman 
of the Republican Committee, he was very glad to see it. “Don's” 
health will not permit him to manage a campaign. “Then, too, why 
should he? It's not only a tiresome but an expensive business.” “I 
tell you,” Mr. Cameron feelingly added, “the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee has to go down into his own pocket and his friends’ very often.” 
The campaign of 1876 “cost my son a pile of money.” “Zach” 
Chandler was, it seems, very close, and funds at one time ran so low 
that “ Hayes was whining for pocket-money,” upon which “ Don ” gave 
him five thousand dollars “out of his own wallet.” As to the reform 











of the Indian Bureau, what Mr. Cameron wants to know is, “ Who says 
Hayes is reforming any thing?” “If Hancock should get in,” he 
thinks it might be reformed by putting it under the War Department. 
This does not suggest a “ ringing campaign ” in Pennsylvania. 


We venture to suggest 
may be in want of subjects of campaign investigation the Milligan 
case, reported in the fourth volume of Wallace’s Supreme Court Re- 
ports, 
during the war, but within the limits of the State of Indiana, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 
hanging there can be little doubt, but there was a question whether 
a man could be legally sentenced by a military commission within a ju- 
risdiction in which there were civil courts sitting for trial of crimes and 
felonies of all kinds. The matter was brought before the Supreme 
Court at Washington, and many able counsel appeared and made argu- 
ments, among others General Garfield, in favor of Milligan. The case 
attracted much attention at the time, and the decision, which was that 
habeas corpus ought to issue, was generally regarded as a triumph 
for civil liberty. It brought to an end all trials by military com- 
missions, and from that time (December, 1866) to this no Demo- 
crat has been hung in the United States except after trial according 
to all the forms of law and a verdict by a jury. The wide-spread 
criminality prevailing among the Democrats made the decision of 
the utmost consequence to them, and it is singular to reflect that while 
it was through General Hancock that Mrs. Surratt was hung, it was 
partly through the efforts of General Garfield that the practice of hang- 
ing Democrats by means of military commissions was brought to an 
end. 


Ever since the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati earnest efforts 
have been making in this State to unite the two wings of the Demo- 
cratic party upon a single electoral ticket. The Kellyites from the time 
of their campaign against Governor Robinson have kept up an inde- 
pendent organization, and their State Committee met last week at Sara- 
toga to see what could be done for “harmony.” The resignations of 
the Kelly electors nominated at Syracuse last April were accepted, and 
an address drawn up calling upon all Democrats to rally to the support 
of the party candidates. This address is a stirring appeal. It justifies 
the revolt of Kelly against the regular organization as having been made 
against “an unwarrantable and undemocratic attempt to use the power 
and prestige of a great party for personal ends”; says that it “taught 
officials’ that “the Machine” has no place “in Democratic politics,” 
but that, this lesson having been fully taught, no repetition of it is 
needed. The nomination of Hancock “has blotted out past alienations 
by a grand hope,” and “the times are resplendent with omens of vic- 
tory.” The action taken in 1879 was forced upon the Kellyites by the 
fact that “for years there has been a growing tendency in the Republi- 
can party, and unfortunately to some extent in our own, to use organiza- 
tions formed for and devoted to public objects for selfish personal 
ends.” Having corrected this by securing the election of a Republican 
governor last year, the Kelly faction is willing to go to work with a will 
now to elect Hancock and English. 


The only allusion to silver in Mr. Schurz’s speech last week is 
probably to be found in a hopeful sentence expressing the speaker's 
belief that “the disagreements still existing upon financial subjects of 
minor importance ” will be solved for the best by the Republican party. 
There was not, we think, any lack of candor in Mr. Schurz’s comparison 
of the two parties. Nevertheless it is noticeable to what an extent the 
following account of the Democratic medley is applicable to a not very 
distant stage of the Republican party also: 


“ Thus we find there the hardest of hard-money men hand in hand 
with the wildest of inflationists, the freest of free-traders, and the stiff- 
est of protectionists ; we find them in their platforms declaring for the 
restoration of specie payments to satisfy one part, and the repeal of the 
Resumption law in the same sentence to satisfy the other part, of the 
organization. We find men who would scorn the idea of faithlessness 
to our national obligations in the closest alliance and co-operation with 
those who repudiated their debts in their own States, and who would 
not hesitate a moment to repudiate the debts of the Republic. . . . And 
it must not be forgotten that upon these different elements the official 
declarations of platforms have not the least effect.” 

’ 
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That he was a bad man and richly deserved | 
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An official statement of the foreign trade of the whole United 
States for the year ending June 30 shows that the total imports were 
valued at $667,885,565 and the total exports at $835,793,924. This 


_ largely exceeds the figures of any year in the history of the country. 


; : 
During the last half of the year there was a reaction from the extreme 


to our esteemed contemporaries who | ; e : P , 
I | speculative activity which had characterized every branch of business, 


| Within the last few weeks, and notably during the last week, there have 


Milligan was a “traitor” who was tried by military commission | 





been many indications of a return to activity and higher prices. In the 
trade markets the demand for consumption appears to have again over- 
taken the supply, and the natural result is advancing prices. Aside 
from this perfectly legitimate reason for a recovery from the downward 
reaction, the extreme ease of the money market bids fair to breed 
further speculation. The New York banks still hold a surplus 
reserve of more than $16,500,000, although the Treasury is taking 
in money very rapidly and is not paying it out, the Secretary 
having for the present deferred bond purchases for the Sinking 
Fund, Foreign exchange has fallen so near to the gold-importing 
point that several lots of cheap bar-gold, aggregating about $1,- 
600,000, have been bought in London_and Paris for New York, and 
are likely to be the forerunners of an important movement which is ex- 
pected to begin in the early future. It is now tolerably certain that the 
crops throughout the country will be unprecedented in amount. At the 
Produce Exchange there are those who calculate on a crop of 500,000,- 
ooo bushels of wheat, and 1,800,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 bushels of 
corn, while at the Cotton Exchange well-informed speculators are bet- 
ting on a cotton crop of 6,250,000 bales. These figures largely exceed 
anything on record. Railroad earnings continue to show an increase 
over the large receipts of a year ago. While there are these substan- 
tial factors for successful trade, credits are far from being unduly ex- 
panded. At the Stock Exchange it has been a week of advancing 
prices and, in the speculative share list, buoyancy. United States 4 
per cent. bonds advanced to 109%, which, considering that they carry 
less than one month’s interest, is the highest point ever reached for the 
Government credit. In London these bonds are at 1124, and the 44’s at 


114}. - 


General Weaver and his arithmetical friends have been for some 
time showing that the Greenback vote will cause a non-election of Pre- 
sident by the people, and that the small knot of Greenbackers in the 
House of Representatives, of which the Rev. Mr. De La Matyr is a 
leading figure, will be able to control the vote there in favor of their 
candidate. It seems not improbable that in the popular vote more 
disturbance will be caused by the Greenback element than is now 
commonly anticipated, and perhaps this will first appear to be the 
case in Mr. De La Matyr’s own State. This gentleman is desirous 
of retaining his seat in Congress, and it was supposed that a bargain 
had been struck with the “ Nationals ” by which they were to support 
the Democratic candidate in the Ninth District in return for the Demo- 
crats “ endorsing’ De La Matyr in his own, But the endorsement has 
been withheld. and a straight and not very strong nomination has been 
made by the Democrats. The Nationals are expected to wreak their 
revenge on Landers, the Democratic candidate for Governor. The fear 
of an October disaster has given rise to the rumor that the Governor 
means to call an extra session of the Legislature in order to submit the 
constitutional amendments anew to the people. It would be strange if 
the Republicans, under these circumstances, should not be found voting 
against them. : 

It is evident that the personal courage of the Greenback Presidential 
candidate is equal to his confidence, as he is now engaged in making 
an active canvass of Alabama, which, it is well known, is a procedure 
attended by great peril in the case of any but a Democrat, and a regu- 
lar Democrat at that, the State being, next to Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina, perhaps the most completely given over to White 
Leaguers of any in the South. He has induced Mr. J. L. Pickens, who 
is described as “a veteran and fearless politician,” to become a candi- 
date for Governor, and the two are carrying on what is called an ag- 
gressive campaign. Mr. Pickens, in his letter announcing his candi- 
dacy, boldly tells the Democrats of Alabama that they have trampled 
the rights and liberties of the people under their feet and rendered the 
elective franchise a mockery. So far neither he nor General Weaver 
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has been shot at or in any way molested, which could be easily under- 
stood if the bands of intimidators regarded their canvass as futile; but 
they are, on the contrary, described as being “ both irritated and alarm- 
ed,” and it is difficult to understand their pusillanimity in merely reply- 
ing to the Greenback leaders by quoting from Weaver's letter of ac- 
ceptance his favorable references to Abraham Lincoln and Thaddeus 
Stevens. This indicates a primitive notion of the province of discussion, 
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people of Afghanistan.” “The uncertainty of Afghan politics,” Lord 
Hartington candidly admits, “is so great that it is impossible to feel 
that all our troubles there are ended "—a real foreboding, in view of the 
latest news that Gen. Burrowes’s brigade has been “annihilated " at 
Kandahar, and that the remainder of the garrison, under General Prim- 


| rose, has retreated into the citadel, 


but it is certainly a very mild form of intimidation, and argues that even | 


Republican orators might find a Southern stumping tour less danger- 
ous than it is often considered. 


The news from Afghanistan is highly important. Abdurrahman 


Considering the number of lives which have been sacrificed on both 


_ sides, the amount of suffering inflicted, a large part of it on helpless 


Khan, a nephew of Shir Ali, has been acknowledged as Amir both by | 


the Kabulese and the British. In his younger years Abdurrahman 
fought against his uncle for the Afghan throne, and after 1868 lived in 
exile in Samarcand, under the protection and patronage of the Russians, 
who in an emergency expected to make him their tool against Shir Ali. 
During the troublous time which followed the successive overthrows of 
Shir Ali and his son Yakub Khan, in 1879, he received permission to go 
to Khokan, and soon after, in the winter of 1880, appeared in Afghan 
Turkestan, and gradually made himself master of a large portion of 
that country, as claimant for the succession to Yakub Khan. There 
were various other claimants, among them Yakub Khan’s infant son, 
Musa, in whom, however, the Government of India could see no guar- 
anty of stability after the withdrawal of the British forces from Kabul. 
Abdurrahman, though originally appearing on the northern borders of the 


women and children, by the destruction of their villages, and consider- 
ing that the war proves to have cost up to the present $75,000,000, in- 
stead of about $15,000,000, there is something worse than melanchol\ 
in the news that the principal object of the war—the forcing of British 
envoys on the Amir—has been abandoned. Abdurrahman Khan is not 
to be asked to receive one. But the work of slaughter seems to go on, 
in spite of the fact that peace is certain. Wherever a party of armed 
Afghans get together, which they are sure to do frequently as long as 


_ the invaders remain in the country, the British cavalry goes out and 


charges and sabres them. Two hundred out of a mob of eight hun- 
dred were slain in this way the other day, the only possible result being 


| to make the survivors hate the British name more cordially than ever. 


Hindu Kush as a natural enemy of the British invaders and protégé | 


of Russia, soon showed himself accessible to negotiations fully com- 
patible with “ British interests.” Lord Lytton began, and his suc- 
cessor, Earl Ripon, continued them. Abdurrahman was allowed to 
cross the Hindu Kush, and advance with a small force to Charikar, 
in Kohistan. Near this place he was met by a deputation of sirdars, 
who informed him of the British terms of agreement. These he 


accepted, knowing that only the active support of the Indian Govern- | 


ment could place and keep him on the throne. 
then held at Kabul on July 22, attended by sirdars and Afghan 
gentlemen, by delegates from Abdurrahman and many British offi- 
cers. Of these, Mr. Griffin acknowledged Abdurrahman as Amir, 
in the name of the Empress and the Viceroy of India. Many of Yakub 
Khan’s adherents declared their adhesion. A formal proclamation fol- 


A great durbar was | 


lowed, Abdurrahman’s name being solemnly recited in the mosques. | 


Harmony and satisfaction seemed to prevail in Kabul, which is shortly 
to be evacuated by the invaders. 


dia, has given a lengthy explanation in the House of Commons. “ No 
formal engagement has been entered into with Abdurrahman Khan. 
He has simply been recognized as Amir of Kabul ”—not of all Afghan- 
istan. He “has been informed that no negotiations can be entered into 
as yet, respecting Kandahar or the districts named in the treaty of Gan- 
damak.” To Herat no reference is made in the abstract. It is prob- 
able that the British Government means to keep “the districts "—or 
most of them—to protect Kandahar as an independent state, and to 
help its Wali or the Amir of Kabul in conquering Herat. “No foreign 
minister or foreign interference will be allowed at Kabul.” This, if ver- 
bally correct, is a distinct declaration that another Russian mission to 
Kabul, such as was Stolietoff’s in 1878, will lead to another invasion of 
Afghanistan—under Gladstone’s auspices. ‘Temporary assistance is 
promised the Amir” against rivals, fanatical enemies of the English, 
or sirdars bent on independence. 


The advent of the Liberal Ministry has, as was expected, at last 
compelled Dean Stanley to give up the scheme of setting up a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey to the late Prince Imperial. As soon as 
Mr. Gladstone came into power the opposition to it became stronger and 
more active, but was confined to public meetings and articles in the 
newspapers, and it was hoped that, as agitation about a tomb is an un- 
seemly thing, the Dean would see the desirableness of not insisting 
on burying any one in the Abbey, and especially any foreigner, in the 
teeth of any respectable opposition whatever. He stuck to his project, 
however, with a curious and somewhat petulant obstinacy, and then, as 
a last resource, the subject was brought before the House of Commons, 
which passed a resolution condemning the erection of the monument. 
Before this the Dean has given way, in a letter, the text of which has 
not reached us, but which the London correspondent of the 7rzbune 
says is “unworthy of him and disrespectful to Parliament.” The 
monument will now be put up in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, an 
appropriate place enough. The affair has probably been more trying 
to the Dean as a courtier than the outside world imagine, but his mis- 
take was in ever giving it any countenance whatever. That he did so 


| was undoubtedly due, as we remarked, to the prevalence of the Impe- 


———— | rialist atmosphere at the time, and the unconcealed contempt of society 
Of the nature of the agreement, Lord Hartington, Secretary for In- 


in London for Liberal opinions or prejudices. 


The text of the Collective Note delivered to the Porte by the am- 
bassadors of the Powers at Constantinople and Athens contains no- 
thing not already known. It simply informs the Sultan that they have 
traced out a new frontier line between Turkey and Greece and de- 
scribes it. The Porte has constructed a reply not yet presented, 
declaring, it is said, the acceptance of the line impossible and de- 
nying that the Conference had any power to arbitrate. The Turks 
are actively preparing for war, relying on their ability with the 
help of the Albanians to make short work of the thirty-five thou- 
sand men which are all that Greece can put into the field, but 
more than all on the inability of the Powers to agree on any plan 
of active interference. This last expectation, however, seems likely 


to be disappointed. The British Foreign Secretary has announced 


“He will not be asked to receive a | 


British mission, but a Mohammedan envoy will be sent to Kabul on be- | 


half of India.” This arrangement is obviously intended to prevent an- 
other Cavagnari massacre, the mob of Kabul being expected to be less 
ferocious towards Moslem than towards Christian representatives of the 
Empress. “It is hoped the troops will soon be able to retire, handing 
over the city to the Amir ”—not the whole country, a portion of the 
troops being just now engaged in fighting Ayub Khan of Herat, whose 
forces, operating against Kandahar, have reached the Hilmend, above 
Girishk, Nor are “ the arrangements for the retirement of troops alto- 


gether contingent upon the proceedings of Abdurrahman Khan or the ' 


positively that concerted action looking towards coercion has been 
settled, although its precise nature could not yet be made public. It 
is all but certain that it will consist in a naval demonstration, which 
to be effective must be prepared to force the Dardanelles. That there 
will be risings in Rumelia and Macedonia in case any armed pressure 
is brought to bear on the Porte is now generally expected. The Bul- 
garians, both in Bulgaria and Rumelia, have been arming rapidly, and 
Russian officers have been passing into the country in considerable 
numbers. That they look in both provinces to a speedy reunion, or, in 
other words, to the practical execution of the Treaty of San Stefano, is 
now generally conceded, 
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THE SOUTHERN QUESTION IN THE CANVASS. 


FTHE net purport of the thoughtful and entertaining work of Judge 

| Tourgee entitled ‘A Fool’s Errand’ is, that the work of recon- 
struction after the close of the war was wrongly conceived, and that 
all the turmoil, confusion, and bloodshed that have ensued are charge- 
able upon the leaders of the Republican party, who had not the saga- 
city and nerve to follow up the victory of arms by establishing military 
governments in the conquered districts until such time as society could 
The 


removal of the pressure of force, he shows, was followed by the revival 


reconstruct itself upon principles of political justice and equality. 


of every idea on which the Southern whites had been bred during two 


The Nation. 


‘ accomplish what the Republican party insists upon. 


hundred years, and just mm proportion as the force was lessened these | 


The establishment of negro suffrage 
was regarded by the whites as having been put upon them not as an 


ideas were carried into practice, 


| the intimidators. 


Republican party in national elections, but solely in order to humiliate | 


them in the eyes of the world and in their own eyes. 
less and superfluous indignity, as they esteemed it, roused bitter resent- 
ment, and they resolved to circumvent negro suffrage at all hazards. 
Hence arose the Ku-klux Klan with its barbarities, and hence the 
milder forms of intimidation which now prevail. It is the author's 
judgment that the Southern whites will surely have their own way on 
this point ; that the present generation will never admit that the colored 
men are their political equals, and that there is not enough force (that 
is, political force) in the North to execute reconstruction in the spirit 
in which it was conceived. The fatal mistake having been made of 
treating the South as States of the Union instead of conquered terri- 
tory, and its people as political integers instead of prisoners of war, it is 
no longer possible, considering the form of our Government and the 
balance of political parties and the temper of both sections, to prevent 
the Southern whites from being the masters of every Southern State, 
whatever be the numbers of the colored voters therein. In short, how- 
ever the Northern heart may be fired, however vigorously the “ bloody 
shirt" may be waved, the end will be the same—the negroes will be 
allowed to vote, and their votes will be returned and counted, only so 
far as they vote in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
whites ; or if there be any exceptions to this rule, they will be such as 
it suits the purposes of the whites to allow, and will only serve to prove 
the rule. 

All this seems highly detestable at the North, and the Republican 
party holds it to be necessary to overcome and break down this un- 
reasonable prejudice, and to provide, as Gen. Garfield declares in his 
letter of acceptance, “that every elector shall be permitted, freely 
and without intimidation, to cast his lawful ballot at such election, and 
have it honestly counted, and that the potency of his vote shall not be 
destroyed by the fraudulent vote of any other person.” This is what 
Judge Tourgee, after much reflection and experience in the midst of 
the White Leaguers, tells us cannot now be done, although it ought to 
have been done, and might have been done if a different policy had pre- 
vailed when the work of reconstruction was commenced, The Southern 
question to-day is a dispute upon this point. Gen. Garfield and those 
who agree with him-—that is, the great majority of the Republican 
party—insist that the blacks shall not be intimidated. The Democrats 
deny the intimidation, and demand that the Government shall leave the 
Southern States as well as the Northern to manage their elections in 
their own way. ‘The controversy respecting troops at the polls and the 
appointment of deputy-marshals as supervisors of elections has its 
foundation here. It is needless to add that the Democrats made a 
great mistake in raising an issue in Congress upon this question, since it 
was the sole issue upon which the Republicans were likely to be united 
and victorious. The troops were too few to exercise any appreci- 
able influence upon the elections, as was proved in Louisiana in 
1876. President Hayes had come to the wise conclusion that even 
these few ought to be withdrawn; and as for the deputy-marshals, 
they would have proved as impotent in the future to bring the intimi- 
dated out of their hiding-places, and make good voters of them, as in 
the past. 

We have no doubt that intimidation of colored voters is the rule 
and the absence of it the exception in the Gulf States, that it prevails 


7 


This need- | 


| having any political opinions. 


act of justice, not even as a means of ensuring the supremacy of the | crime would cease to exist. 
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largely elsewhere, and that it prevails to the greatest extent and is most 
effective in those places where the colored population is most numerous 
in proportion to the whole. But we can see no remedy for such a con- 
dition of things which does not begin by infusing courage into the in- 
timidated class. A remedy which provides merely that the colored 
voter shall be protected in the act of voting is no remedy at all. What he 
fears is not merely that his vote will be refused, or that he will suffer 
violence in the act of casting it, but that he will be made to suffer sub- 
sequently. To reach and cure this species of intimidation he must not 
only be protected at the polls, but provided with a body-guard till the 
This is obviously impossible, but nothing short of it will 
Intimidation is a 
disease on the part of the intimidated as well as a crime on the part of 
It is true that if the crime were made impossible the 
disease would cease to exist, but if the disease itself were eradicated the 
If the native population of Texas should 
attempt to intimidate their neighbors of German birth and descent, 
they would find it impossible to do so, It is because the colored people 
are naturally born to fears, because the stripes of slavery are still re- 
membered, that they are the subjects of intimidation. No person or 
class liable to be intimidated, bribed, or cajoled can be counted as 
All such persons are worthless as 
political factors. Any attempt to make them valuable to the state 
as part of its governing force must work upon the voter's character 
as well as his surraundings. Hence it is an indispensable part of the 


next election. 


| task which Gen. Garfield assigns to himself and to the Republican 
| party—viz., “that every elector shall be permitted, freely and with- 





oul intimidation, to cast his lawful ballot "—to take steps to improve 
the colored man’s courage. Any plan which seeks to cure intimi- 
dation without curing the timidity upon which it works, will prove a 
failure. 

The most rational means for curing timidity is to show the colored 
voter that he has numerous and powerful friends interested in his 
welfare, and the only practicable method of bringing this knowledge to 
him is, as we urged last week, to send Northern speakers of repute 
to the South to take part in the present and future political campaigns. 
There is one other reason for such a course which must not be over- 
looked. The Republican party has in the Chicago platform, and Gene- 
ral Garfield has in his letter of acceptance, approved, if not adopted, 
the theory that all races are not equally fit to live under the American 
system of government. They have acknowledged that particular habits, 
traditions, and mental and moral conditions may make large bodies of 
men dangerous to the Republic. Their attitude towards the Chinese 
question does, there is no doubt, give some countenance to the un- 
willingness of Southerners to accept the rule of negro majorities. In 
asking them to accept it, we are asking them to face without fear a prob- 
lem which no Northern State has ever been called on to face, and 
which we have no doubt none of them would face with equanimity 
or in a spirit of strict legality. We have no right, therefore, to treat 
the South Carolina and Mississippi dread of the kind of government 
the negroes would set up, if let alone, as utterly baseless or un- 
reasonable. We all know we should be greatly alarmed by the prospect 
of anything of the kind in Massachusetts or New York or California. 
We are bound, therefore, to do something (and nothing whatever has 
yet been done) to bring Northern opinion to bear directly on the negro 
voters, in the form of instruction and advice from the lips of Northern 
men whom they will respect and trust, as to the conditions of social 
and political prosperity. We owe this to the Southern whites, on whom 
we have forced the solution of a difficulty which has as yet nowhere 
been solved, and in the solution of which we take no direct share. We 
owe it also to the negroes, whom we have saddled with responsibilities 
such as only the foremost races of the world have hitherto been called 
on to bear, and which no race but the negro has yet assumed without 
demanding them, striving for them, and, if need be, seizing them with 
the strong hand. The very least we can do for both whites and blacks, 
therefore, is to send down some of our best speakers to tell them to their 
faces in what manner we think they can get out of the very serious fix 
in which we have placed them. Our newspapers do not reach them ; 
neither do our orators when they speak on Northern soil. The fittest 
place to debate the Southern question is, in fact, the South. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE IRISH COMPENSATION 
BILL. 


THE passage of the Irish Land Compensation Bill has furnished a good 

| test of the real hold of Mr. Gladstone on the present House of Com- 

He could hardly have offered the Whig wing of his party a more 
trying dose. Having swallowed it they will find any demands on their 
fidelity which are still to come comparatively easy. But it is probably 
as such a test that the bill is now most interesting, for there is not the 
least chance of its passage in the House of Lords, and its defeat there 
so near the close of the session would be the last of it for the present. 
Having passed by a good majority in the Lower House, if it should 
be defeated by a large majority in the Upper House, as is probable, 
the effect on the temper of the Radical wing of the Liberal party, 
both in and out of the House, is likely to be very aggravating, and 
to stimulate that hostility to the Lords which is one of its princi- 
pal characteristics. The plea that the Lords are acting as the defend- 
ers of property and of vested rights in general will hardly have much 
weight under such circumstances, because it is useless to maintain that 
the House of Commons as at present composed is indifferent to the 
rights of property. In fact, one of the reproaches now most frequently 
made against it by the Radicals is that it is an assembly of plutocrats. 
The great majority of the members are either men of considerable 
wealth, or are the sons or brothers of men of considerable wealth. 
Any measure which it sanctions by a large majority will, therefore, not 
be viewed by any considerable portion of the party as really dangerous 
to property in general. The resistance of the Lords will be treated 
simply as resistance to interference, not with the rights of property- 
holders in general, but with the privileges of the owners of one particu- 
lar species of property, viz., property in land, and the Lords can assume 
no position more dangerous to their own order as a branch of the legis- 
lature than that of defenders-of privileges as against the poor. 

The weak point in the case of those who oppose the bill as an attack 
on property analogous to a stay law directed against all creditors, 
lies in the fact that landed proprietors now enjoy, and have always 
enjoyed, an exceptional position both as owners and creditors. For 
instance, the landlord is in England and Ireland the only creditor who, 
in claiming rent, is not obliged to prove his debt in court, and obtain a 
legal judgment to enable him to levy on the debtor’s goods. He has 
the power when the rent becomes overdue to enter on the tenant's land 
with his own bailiff and distrain everything movable he finds on it, no 


mons. 


matter to whom it belongs, even the cattle of a man who may have | 


hired grazing of the tenant. In fact, we believe in a recent case the 
courts refused relief to the owner of cattle which were merely trespass- 
ing when seized by the landlord. This exemption from the necessity 
of seeking satisfaction for a money-claim through the courts is probably 
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| have generally been triflers and sporting men. 





the most remarkable relic of medieval usage now existing in any | 


European country, and yet it is only one of the anomalies which are 
now likely to deprive the landlords of the benefit of the undoubted 
tenderness for property which is one of the most marked characteristics 
of English opinion. The facilities the law has hitherto given for pre- 
serving game, at whatever cost to the tenant or hardship or temptation 
to the poor, is another. The annexation of such rights to the possession 
of any other species of property—consols, for instance—would be deemed 
monstrous. But the most serious of all is the great political influence and 
authority which the ownership of land has hitherto carried with it. The 
county government in England and Ireland—we cannot speak with 
certainty about Scotland—has hitherto been in the main lodged in the 
hands of the chief landowners, as lord-lieutenants, sheriffs, and justices 
of the peace, in complete independence of popular feeling or opinion ; 
and no claim for participation in this duty on the ground of possession 
of any other kind of property than land, has ever received any recogni- 
tion. All great property-holders have been in the habit of “ intimidat- 
ing” their dependents into voting their way at elections, though since 
the adoption of the ballot and the transfer of the trial of election-peti- 
tions to the judges there is much less of this than formerly. But 
the number of a landlord's dependents is much greater than that of 
any other rich man’s, and he is the only rich man who has the power 
of imposing his will on any considerable body of persons by turning 
them out of house and home. Consequently his interference in politics 
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has taken an unusually conspicuous and, to the Radicals, obnoxious 
form. 

For these reasons, and we might add many others of a less tangible 
character, the attack on property in land, which Mr. Gladstone's bill un- 
doubtedly is, is not likely to spread serious alarm outside the land-hold- 
ing class, or to give the opposition of the Lords the character of re- 
sistance on the part of the. Haves in general to the encroachments of 
the Have-nots, which is the only thing that could make the over- 
whelming defeat of the bill in the Upper House a safe occurrence for 
the peers. The authority of this House has been steadily declining since 
the passage of the Reform Bill, both owing to the loss of the greate) 
portion of the power previously possessed by it over the composition of 
the House of Commons, and to the steady loss of interest on the part of 
the peers in legislative work. In fact, the initiation of important legis- 
lation in the Upper House has for more than a generation been a very 
rare thing, and the cases in which it has ventured to make important 
amendments in measures sent up from the Commons almost as rare. 
But perhaps nothing has done so much of late years to diminish its 
prestige, and weaken its hold as an institution on the popular sentiment, 
as the growing identification of the peers with whatis called © the plea- 
sure class” in society. The fact thatthe late Premier and Foreign Sec- 
retary sat in the House of Lords, gave it during the last three vears of 
the Beaconsfield ministry a more businesslike air, and made it . th: 
scene of more interesting debates, than for a long while before. With 
the triumph of the Liberals, and the transfer of the seat of government, 
if we may use the term, to the House of Commons, the peers have gone 
back very much to their previous position of what is called “leaders of 
society '—that is, active promoters of the amusements of the wealthy ot 
both sexes. The insignificance of the dukes in any other sphere than 
that of amusement has for some time been one of the standing jokes of 
the British press. Those of whom the public hears much of late years 
They race horses; they 
drive four-in-hand ; they yacht; they roam the world in search of good 
shooting and fishing ; one of them has been very remarkable as a dili- 
gent attendant at London fires; another is mainly occupied with Ca- 
tholic miracles and pilgrimages. The members of the lower orders of 
the peerage are not, as a whole, much better known for devotion to 
serious pursuits. What they lead in is the discovery and promotion of 
new modes of killing time, which has now become, we may almost say 
without exaggeration, the most absorbing interest of a large proportion 
of the wealthier members of British society. There is in England to- 
day an ardor and ingenuity in pleasure-seeking amongst this class such 
as the modern world has probably never seen. In fact, they have made 
pleasure a kind of business or profession, with various branches to which 
men of different tastes devote themselves or “go in,” as the slang 
phrase is, with all their powers both of mind and body, This tendency or 
passion has been immensely and, it must be confessed, most unfortu- 
nately stimulated by the Prince of Wales, whose influence has undoubted- 


| ly done much to make serious business of any kind unfashionable with 


rich men and women, and to give a sort of dignity to mere trifling. His 
“set” is probably unrivalled in its diligence and success in the pursuit of 
mere pleasure in and out of doors, and in giving life the air of a long holi- 


_ day. 


The temper of democracy was, however, never less tolerant of the 
right of wealth to amuse itself than it is just now. The right of the 
rich man to pass all his time in play was probably far more freely 
acknowledged in France just before the Revolution than it is in 
England at this moment. There could hardly be a greater misfortune 
for the British aristocracy than to be led in society, at a time when the 
world is so profoundly moved by the idea of the community in rights 
and interests of all classes, by an heir-apparent to whom fun is more 
welcome than affairs. A hard-working king of the Prussian type, 
fond either of war or politics, and with that happy sense of being a 
salaried servant of the state which the Hohenzollerns, with all their 
faith in their divine right, have managed to retain in remarkable effi- 
ciency, would probably have done much to give the House of Lords a 
new lease of life. For nothing is more certain than that the idea which 
is gaining force in politics most rapidly, is the idea that wealth shall not 
lessen but increase the weight of a man’s social burdens; that nothing 
shall exempt any one from contributing by the labor either of mind or 
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tody to making life easier and more wholesome for all who dwell under 
ihe laws by which he and his fortune, be it great or small, are protected. 


PHILOSOPHY AT CONCORD. 
ConcorD,,. July 21, 1880. 
“T° HIS is happily one of the New England towns that may yet be called a 
village—happily or sadly, for the day of these is passing so swiftly that 

e breathes the repose of the ancient streets with a thought of regret; even 
ithe great elms claim an interest that is half-compassionate. It would seem 
ridiculous to continue the style peculiar to pretentious domestic architecture 
fifty years ago, a combination of Greek temple and green blinds, and I do 
not know that townspeople can any longer be eapected to let the grass grow 
in their door-yards, contesting the neglected grownd with hollyhoeks and 
peonies ; nevertheless, the eye is sadly pained by the imvasion of brick blocks 
unong the elms, and even Queen Anne's cheerful progeny hold their groand 
with a certain tentativeness. ‘The Summer School of Philosophy recently be- 
gun in this village is sufficiently allied with the past, howeser—the past of 
€oncord in especial—to blend well with the elms and the visible tradition of 
the quiet streets. The philosophers, so the assembled strangers are known, 
take their way decorously by Mr. Emerson’s house and along the Lexington 
road to the Alcott chapel, which lies snugly under the very hill where Septi- 
mius Felton, pacing the crest, meditated his elixir of life, that rosy and fatal 
liquid. As the School is now in the second session and has advanced upon 
the attainment of last year in some other respects, perhaps, than the oratter 
of numbers—at least, the management has had the opportunity to substitute 
experience for conjecture in ordering its plans—it is fairy to regard the insti- 
tution as showing itself for what it is. 

The philosophical substance of the School is woven of three strands which 
should be essentially distinct, except to the metalogical courtesies of remark 
after debate: these strands are Hegelianism, Mysticism, and Platonism. 
lhey are woven with a distinct implication of Theism, often of Christianity, 
but there is much divergent liberality of sentiment notwithstanding. The 
most dogmatic attitude of the School is towards science, especially towards 
empiricism ; by dogmatic I mean, for instance, the habit of contemptuous re- 
ference unsupported by evidence, a common method of comment in this di- 
rection twenty-five years ago, but which now has no other aspect than one of 
extreme staleness. Every one should be aware by this time of the larger 
amenities of the intellect radiating from the centres of thought, aware that 
the opposing systems of knowledge are learning to regard each other with a 
good-humored if not often an appreciative tolerance. One instinctively 
doubts the substantial greatness of any system of philosophy which has bad 
names for its neighbors; Philosophy, the most comprehensive and lofty 
knowledge of things, will at its truest pitch certainly see the inner error of 
lesser systems as well as the veracity of its own, and this vision of error, the 
sad blind groping for the truth, the waste of precious life, is one that in the 
mind made large and charitable by high insight should be, one imagines, 
a motion to pity or even a foundation in discipline. In an authorized fore- 
‘ketch of the present session the statement appears that ‘‘ the whole field of 
empirical and phenomenal investigation will be left for those who have a taste 
for it,”’ which is well enough, quite well enough in fact; but the intelligent 
friends of the school can only with regret hear from the lecture-chair sen- 
tences such as ‘* Honor to the physicist is nothing, no microscope reveals it, 
no balance turns with it,” or ‘‘ The blood of science is water, the blood of 
philosophy is the wine of life.” On the other side it is fair to say—premising, 
somewhat in explanation, that the various utterances regarding the likes, the 
dislikes, the purposes, and the hopes of the School are distinctively non- 
Leibnitzian in their freedom from pre-established harmony—to say that one 
name was considered for the this-year faculty which would have added to it, had 
acceptance been feasible, the power of the best modern criticists in the line 
of Kant, Renouvier, and Hodgson. This implies considerable elasticity, and 
still more was implied in the mention, merely as a hope, of the name of one 
who has been compelled to leave the largest and most liberal universities of 
this country for England, there to find an avenue for fine capacities as thinker 
and lecturer, 

To return to philosophy. The Hegelian side is presented by Mr. W. T. 
Harris, editor of the Yournal of Speculative Philosophy, the mention of 
whose name in this connection quite disestablishes the office of criticism ; 
undoubtedly there is no one in this country with so skilful and delicate an 
expository touch for the great German, or more minutely and sympathetically 
familiar with the ground of his labor. The sweep of Hegelianism no one 
who has ever talked with its disciples will underestimate, or the tremendous 
explanatory solvency of its methods ; in this latter it has the remaining philo- 
sophies greatly at a disadvantage, since they have pursued the eternally fugi- 
tive Explanation, the permanent possibility of an answer, in a foreign way, 


while Hegelianism boldly built its house over the nomad, making it a perma. | 


nent guest, for ever to be seen at the windows, A meeting ground for Hege- 
lianism and Mysticism is not immediately evident, unless it fall from their 
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«common possession of the transcendental mark; but one is logical, the 
«ther emotional, transcendentalism. Their relation is more properly com- 
plementary ; in any event, both have enough organic elasticity to prevent any 
jar of contact. Mysticism in the School is heard in five lectures from Mr. 
Alcott upon representative mystics, and a series from Rev. Mr, Channing on 
the oriental and mystical philosophy. Dr. Jones successfully expounds the 
Platonic philosophy. 

The immediate thought in the philosophical public, hearing again of pro- 
pagandism at Concord, will be of transcendentalism ; many would rejoice at 
an announcement of its rejuvenation—those, that is, who do not claim perpet- 
‘nal juvenescence for ‘‘this southern slope of the mind” ; many will be in- 
terested to know whether transcendentalism can ever again become pronounc- 
edly efficient, waking from the condition of diffusive or merely leavening ac- 
tion in the world of thought and belief which President Eliot and Dr. Holmes 
in their addresses of last Anniversary Week mentioned as the greater though 
less evident contribution of Unitarianism to progress. ‘There is nothing at 
present in Concord to warrant a consistent hope in this direction. Quite on 
the other hand, the resistant conditions which gave the movement of forty 
years ago an animating, and by contrast illustrative, opposition have evidently 
vanished. New England no longer is so audibly Puritanical as to oppress 
the sensitive ear; there only lingers an undertone, somewhat stern and 
grand, which we may hope will endure; nor is the intellectual situation as 
waive as when, so one may imagine, volumes of Fichte and Schelling passed 
with a look from hand to hand. The present trouble of the nation and the 
individual is less an unrealized capital than the difficulty of wisely directing 
what is already in possession. The time of revelling in the general situation 
is passed, and though ‘‘ every soul” continues to have ‘‘ an open sea-front,” 
there presses for attention under the acute activities of these days the large 
inland territory, fertile to effort and surely degenerative under neglect. 

In the matter of transcendentalism, therefore, the interest of the School is, 
at most, local, biographical, and reminiscent ; and this to the sympathetic 
rnind, which on such ground can hardly fail any one, is sufficient. It makes 
memorable days to sit in an audience of which Emerson is one, to see and 
hear men who knew Thoreau and Hawthorne and John Brown and the young 
man Alcott in the days of the Dia/, and to observe the generous faith still 
alive, in many cases happily ameliorated from the early exclusiveness that 
appropriated all lofty conviction and insight to its own belief. One hears 
Mr. Channing’s words as the voice of available enthusiasm, in line with 
recent science and criticism, and reflects that if the world cannot immediately 
be purified, at least the password to the ideal is being kept for the future. 
So the revival of philosophy as a summer school in Concord is sober, earnest, 
and informed ; standing fully apart from the two shallow sensationalisms at 
present the greatest misfortunes of national thought—I mean the raw atheistic 
nxovement of the Mississippi Valley, which is characterized by pride of destruc- 
tiveness rather than the sober poise of enquiry ; and further east, in the (it is 
said) most cultivated city of the country, the histrionic exhibition of dogmatic 
theology wedded to pseudo-science. It would be a mistake of generosity to find 
in the pleasant five weeks’ school of Mr. Alcott and Mr. Harris any sufficient 
counteractive for these two sensationalisms, but the little audiences that dis- 
perse meditatively from the lecture-room door down the shady streets—the 
Concord streets are very considerate to the meditative mood—must feel that 
what is being done here is being done in the right direction, 


ENGLISH JOURNALISM.—II. 
THE TIMES, 
Lonpon, Thursday, July 16, 1880. 


HE 7imes, if it is so disposed, will shortly be in a condition to celebrate 

its centenary. Its existence under the name which it now bears dates 

from the year 1788. But the name is not so old as the newspaper, which was 
started in 1785 under the cumbrous title of the Daily Universal Register, 
rather, as it would seem, as an experiment in what is called logographic 
printing than as a purely journalistic speculation. Logographic printing 
failed. It still has its devotees—unhappy men who pass through life bur- 
dened with the hope of success, which, like Shelley’s passion, is too like de- 
spair for patience to smother. There are inventors and contrivers who still 
expect, after nearly a hundred years since the first attempt, to make some- 
thing of it, and possibly they may do so, for the benefit of others, The logo- 
graphic experiment of the first Mr. Walter failed, but the newspaper of 
which it was the vehicle became what all the world knows. It bore its title 
of the Datly Universal Register for three years only, and then the name was 
formally withdrawn in a prefatory address of a character illustrative of what 
was considered in those days to be humorous and polite writing. The first 
Mr. Walter, the aboriginal—for there have been three John Walters, as 
there have been three John Murrays, and, titularly, three Napoleons—com- 
plained that the Daily Universal Register was always getting mixed up with 
other publications. Coffee-house politicians asked for it by the last word of 
its complex title, and they found that all sorts of other Registers were put into 
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their hands—the Court and City Register, the old Annual Register, the New 
Annual Register, and even Harris’s Register of Ladies. To remedy this con- 
fusion the name was changed, and the Datly Universal Register became the 
Times. Mr. Walter plumed himself on having found a monosyllabic title, 
much as the late Mr. T, W. Robertson delighted in doing in the case of his 
The considerations by which the name is justified seem almost pro- 
phetic. ‘‘The Zimes,” Mr. Walter writes, ‘‘what a monstrous name! 
Granted, for 7imes is a many-headed monster that speaks with a hundred 
tongues and displays a thousand characteristics, and, in the course of its 
transitions in life, assumes innumerable shapes and humors.” ‘* The 7imes,” 
he goes on to say, ** being formed of and possessing qualities of opposite and 
heterogeneous natures, cannot be classed either with the animal or vegetable 
genus, but, like the Polypus, is doubtful, and "—the transition from metaphor 
to fact is rather abrupt—‘‘ in the discussion, description, and illustration will 
employ the pens of the most celebrated among literati.” The following also 
might seem to be prophetic: ‘‘ The political head of the Zimes, like that 
of Janus, the Roman deity, is double-faced.” The explanation, however, 
shows that the duplicity avowed was not of the character which is some- 
times thought to be illustrated in its subsequent career. ‘* With one counte- 
nance,” we are told, ‘‘it will smile continually on the friends of England, 
and with the other will frown incessantly on her enemies.” 

There have been, as we have said, three Walters who have presided over 
the destinies of the 7imes, and the number of the editors has not been much 
more considerable. The first of them was Dr. (afterwards Sir) John Stod- 
dart, who will be best remembered as the Dr. Slop of Moore’s satiric verses, 
although he had his own claims to literary distinction as the brother-in-law of 
Hazlitt. His fierce anti-Bonapartism brought his connection with the 7imes 
to a close, and he made an attempt, which had a certain literary but not the 
requisite commercial success, to establish a rival to the journal which he 
quitted, under the designation of the Mew Z7imes. His successor was Thomas 
Barnes, the friend at Christ’s Hospital of Charles Lamb, and a man cele- 
brated for his scholarship and his tact, and for a certain bitterness of expres- 
sion which did injustice to his really fine qualities of mind and character. He 
was described as ‘‘the best good man with the worst-natured tongue.” It 
was under him that the 7imes achieved the position which it has since main- 
tained, notwithstanding some mishaps and threatenings of decline, among the 
newspapers of the world. Barnes is said to have possessed in an unusual de- 
gree the art of imposing a certain aspect of unity and consistency on the de- 
liberate self-contradiction and apostasies of the journal which he conducted. 
On his death the editorial chair fell to Captain Edward Sterling, the father of 
John Sterling, whose life Carlyle has written, and in commemorating the son 
has contributed also to draw aside the veil which hid the mysterious person- 
ality of the ‘‘ Thunderer” of those days. Carlyle’s portraiture of Sterling the 
elder is a description, as he himself proclaims, of the Zimes. ‘‘ There is 
not,” he writes, ‘‘a faculty of improvising equal to his in all my circle. Ster- 
ling rushes out into London society, rolls about all day, copiously talking 
modish nonsense or sense, and listening to the like, with a multi- 
farious miscellany of men, comes home at night, redacts it into a 
7imes’ leader, and is found to have hit the essential purport of the 
world’s immeasurable babblement that day. This was what the multi- 
farious Babel sound did mean to say in clear words—this more nearly 
than anything else.” 

To Sterling succeeded Mr, Delane, who, within the memory of living 
men, was always considered to be the 7imes itself. His method was 
also Sterling’s method—of mixing in society, gathering up the prevailing 
sentiment, and giving it articulate expression and coherence. It is a tri- 
bute to Mr. Delane’s sagacity and skill as an editor that the decline of the 
Times, perhaps only a temporary decline, dated from his break-down in 
physical and mental health. In his best days he had the art of selecting the 
best writers for journalistic purposes, and finding them their proper ma- 
terials and putting them to their proper work. He did not himself hold the 
pen, but he guided the hands which held it. The question whether the 
editor of a great newspaper should himself write is perhaps incapable of any 
single and simple answer. It is not possible to say distinctly and positively 
either ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no.” Much, of course, depends upon the man and upon 
the circumstances. The editor who does not write is not very likely to be as 
exactly informed on questions of current politics as one who does. The 
inducement or the necessity to acquire a precise knowledge of economical or 
political arguments, of legal and diplomatic niceties, of geographical and 
historical details, does not press on him if he holds himself entirely exempt 
from the necessity of writing. He will pick up his opinions from the views 
prevalent in the society in which he moves, and leave it to his contributors to 
find arguments and knowledge in support of them. In Mr. Delane’s case 
this want of general, and still more of special, knowledge, often led him into 
serious blunders. In many cases it is necessary yourself to know in order to 
be able to pick out the man who knows, and Mr. Delane’s ignorance occasion- 
ally put him at the mercy of the ignorance of others. Many notable blunders 
were committed during his editorship of the Zimes. Perhaps the most cele- 
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brated of them was the publication of a leading article commemorating the sup- 
posed fact that Prussia had joined the Zollverein. An article announcing that 
Massachusetts had joined the American Union, or that England had been 
annexed to the United Kingdom, would scarcely have confounded in a more 
ludicrous manner the notorious facts of history, Prussia, as everybody but 
Mr. Delane and his contributor knew,-had really formed the Zollverein 
or German Customs-Union, and the other states which entered in simply 
joined themselves to her. On the other hand, the editor who does not write 
is more likely to avoid being drawn into extreme partisanship than one who 
does. A man is sometimes a slave to his own knowledge, and he is never so 
obstinately convinced as when he is a convert to his own arguments. Ile is 
like a general who himself would engage in the heat and fury of personal 
conflict, instead of standing aloof and coolly directing the operations of the 
army which he commands. He is likely to be carried away by a false sense 
of consistency. He may object to unsaying on ‘Tuesday what he has said on 
Monday, but he has not so strong an objection to letting B. contradict on Tues- 
day what A. has said on Monday. He is not likely to keep so vigilant an eye 
over his own indiscretions as over those of a contributor. 
sacrifice what may be an imprudent cleverness or a poignant criticism of hts 

own, whereas he would have no scruple at striking out the dangerous brillian- 

cies of another’s pen. If he himself writes he is apt to lose his sense of the 

relative proportion of topics, and to fancy that the public is interested to the 

same extent as himself in subjects in which he has succeeded in strongly in- 

teresting himself. In a word, he does not sit loose enough to the topics of 

the day to be able to look at them with that eye of the general reader which 

ought to be a species of second-sight in an editor, Mr. Delane had this 

gift during all except the closing years of his career in an eminent degree, 

and it more than compensated for the mistakes, which furnished nine hours’ 

talk, into which his insufficient knowledge occasionally betrayed him. It was 
said of the 7imes that it had 365 opinions in the year on every subject ; but the 

opinion of each day reflected the prevalent popular impression of that day, and 
was forgotten when the impression changed, to be as faithfully reflected by 
the opinion which followed it. 

On Mr, Delane’s death he was succeeded in the editorship of the /imes 
by a very accomplished scholar and able journalist, Mr. Chenery, who resigned 
the professorship of Arabic at Oxford to take the chair, not less important 
though of a very different kind, in Printing-House Square. Mr. Chenery’s 
editorship of the 7zmes has been a good deal, and somewhat unjustly, sneered 
at, but the difficulties with which he has had to contend ought to be remem- 
bered. The illness which Mr. Delane did not recognize as incapacitating 
until long after it had incapacitated him for the work which he went on dise 
charging, brought the 77mes office into a state of disorganization and disorder 
which was reflected every morning on the face of the newspaper itself. When 
Mr. Chenery succeeded to his post very large changes were made in the working 
staff of the paper, and the old disorder was perhaps inevitably succeeded by 
anew one. In the mechanism of a great journal it takes a long time to bring 
men into discipline and under drill. New machinery has a tendency to get 
out of gear. The mistakes and omissions and oversights which have been 
apparent in the conduct of the 7imes are, no doubt, largely attributable to 
this cause, and will disappear as things fall into smoother working order. 
The principle which has always characterized the 7¢mes, of making it reflect 
the opinion of the day, has been followed, after a brief period during which 
another course was attempted, by Mr. Chenery. In the beginning of his 
editorship he set himself to oppose both the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, which was then in the full tide of its popularity, and the general 
sense of the country on the Eastern question. But this line was not long 
persevered in. The Zimes suddenly turned round and became the organ 
of the Ministry and of the prevalent sentiment of the day. With the 
general election and the return of Mr. Gladstone to power and of the 
Liberal majority to the House of Commons, it has made another revo- 
lution. Within certain limits, which in this case appear to have been 
exceeded, the rule of giving support to the Government of the day and 
of echoing the national opinion admits of a certain justification. The 
lines dividing parties and principles are not very sharply drawn in Eng- 
land. The question between Liberals and Conservatives here is not, as that 
between Republicans and Monarchists in France, one of absolutely divergent 
principles, but only of more or less in the matter of reform, of faster and 
slower in the rate of progress. It is quite possible that a newspaper, without 
deserting any really fundamental principle, might so support a Conservative 
administration as to urge it to greater speed than it is naturally willing to 
adopt, while supporting a Liberal administration by endeavoring to impose 
upon it checks and restraints in the way of a too rapid advance. This is the 
theory upon which the Zimes has been conducted. It is a theory which is 
defensible, and one to which in the main it has been true in practice, 
although every now and then its revolutions of opinion have been pushed to 
the extreme of self-contradiction, and even of an apostasy which has shocked 
the national conscience. The inconsistencies of the Zimes have, however, 
always been perfectly compatible with the personal honor and consistency of 
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its writers. When the line of policy adopted upon a particular subject is 
changed, the subject is committed to a writer who approves of the change. 
One of the most remarkable features in the 7imes is a certain literary 
monotony, which is in singular contrast with the diversity and fluctuation of 
opinion which have been spoken of. There is scarcely any flavor of indi- 
Any one contributor might seem to have written any one 
The different writers might apparently change minds with- 
out any difference being discovered ; or, rather, it sometimes seems as if they 
had all one mind in common which they /ev¢ about to each other, as the Graiz 
lent their one eye and their one tooth, It seems, too, sometimes as if a roller 
had been passed over the face of the journal, smoothing everything down to 
one uniform level. 


viduality about it. 
of the articles, 


The fact is the more remarkable because the individual 
ability of the writers thus reduced to one common expression is conspicuous 
enough when they appear on other intellectual fields than those of the news- 
paper itself, There is still a certain affectation of mystery observed as to the 
contributors to the 7imes, and it might not be proper to attempt in minute 
detail to disclose them. It is notorious, however, that among the writers of 
leading articles for the paper Mr. Leonard Courtney, the member for Lis- 
keard ; Mr. E, D. J. Wilson, whose contributions to magazine literature are 
well known; and Mr. Thursfield, who has rather an university than a political 
reputation, are included. The death of Mr. James Macdonell, whose frag- 
mentary work on contemporary French politics revealed a fine mind and 
character, withdrew from the 7%mes newspaper one of its most graceful and 
well-informed contributors. In Mr. Tom Taylor the 7%mes has lost its cri- 
tic on fine arts. Its dramatic critic is Mr. Morris, the son of the former 
manager of the paper. Its musical critic is Mr. Francis Hueffer, a German 
whose English is better than that of many English writers, a disciple of 
Schopenhauer in philosophy and of Wagner in music. Mr. Abraham Hay- 
ward, whose writings on questions of society and of literary gossip are well 
known, discharges, in conjunction with Mr. Chenery, a large part of that work 
of social intercourse and of mediation between statesmen and the public 
which was performed with so much efficiency by Mr. Delane, and before his 
time, as the extract we have quoted from Carlyle bears witness, by Captain 
Sterling. In Paris the same task is discharged with discretion and assurance 
by M. Blowitz, the friend and confidant, or the confidant without being the 
friend, of politicians of all classes, and of successive governments from 
that of the Duc de Broglie to M. de Freycinet'’s. 

This habit of social intercourse as the instrument of journalism was once 
bitterly denounced by Mr. Bright, who chose with his usual frank rudeness to 
connect the policy of the 7imes with the presence of Mr. Delane at Lord 
Palinerston’s dinner-parties and at Lady Palmerston’s receptions. Mr. Bright’s 
imputations receive a certain confirmation from a passage in one of the vol- 
umes of Sir Theodore Martin's ‘ Life of the Prince Consort.’ The strictures 
of the 7imes upon the German leanings which twenty years ago it attributed 
to the Queen and to her husband, and upon the conduct of the King of Prussia, 
created much soreness in the highest quarters. This irritation has been some- 
what indiscreetly laid bare in the work in question, considering that it is 
published with the avowed sanction and under the revision, notorious though 
not openly acknowledged, of the Queen herself. It appears that in 1861 
Lord Clarendon was allowed to suggest to Lord Palmerston that he should use 
his personal intimacy with the conductors of the 7imes to induce them to 
alter their tone on these subjects in a sense agreeable to the Court. Sir Theo- 
dore Martin adds: ‘‘ Whether Lord Palmerston on being informed of what 
Lord Clarendon had written used what influence he was supposed to have 
with the directors of the leading journal to bring about a more temperate ex- 
pression of their views, or whether their writers were moved by their own dis- 
cretion, is a matter of littke moment ; but from this time an improved tone was 
perceptible in what they said of the German people and of their sovereigns.” 
The alternative thrown out by Sir Theodore Martin is perhaps of more mo- 
ment than he supposes, both as regards the character of the press and the pru- 
dence of any courtly tampering with it. Beneath the assumed doubt the clear 
certainty is implied as to the operations put into play by Lord Palmerston, and 
their result. It does not show an improvement in the morality of journalism 
in general, and of the 7imes in particular, to contrast Lord Palmerston’s rela- 
tions with it with those which existed at an earlier date between it and Sir 
Robert Peel. Mr. Carlyle publishes in his ‘ Life of Sterling’ a letter from 
Peel to Captain Edward Sterling, then the editor of the 7imes, thanking him 
for the disinterested support which he had given to the administration of 
that day, but thanking him as ‘‘ one whose person even is unknown to me, and 
who during my tenure of power studiously avoided every species of inter- 
course which could throw suspicion upon the motives by which he was 
actuated,” B. 


THE HISTORIANS OF THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Paris, July 9, 1880. 
bt E revival of the Eastern Question has given a new interest to that part 
of history which relates to Constantinople. When the Russian armies 
were encamped at San Stefano it seemed that the time had come when the 
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cross would replace the crescent in the famous city which lies on the Bospho- 
rus. The taking of Constantinople in 1453 was one of those momentous 
events which mark an era in the history of mankind. For more than four 
hundred years the Turks have encamped in Europe as conquerors ; they have 
many times threatened the Christian populations of the Austrian Empire and 
of Poland. ‘To fight the Turks was at one time considered the proper busi- 
ness of a Christian soldier. Time has thrown a thick veil over the many bat- 
tles which were fought between the invaders and the Christians, and the very 
fall of Byzantium is wrapped in a sort of dreadful mystery, like the fall of 
Ilium. In the Russian villages there is a legend, which tradition transmits 
from age to age, that the white Czar will some day enter Saint Sophia (now 
turned into a mosque) on horseback, and that the whitewash which covers the 
mosaics representing the scenes of the Old and the New Testaments will be 
washed away. Such a vision probably consoled many obscure heroes who 
died in the trenches of Plevna. 

Gibbon and Von Hammer have given us the history of the first siege of 
Constantinople in 1453, and historians have generally adopted their account. 
M. Henri Vast has just written for the Revue Historique a critical analysis of 
the documents consulted by Gibbon and by Von Hammer. The English his- 
torian had chiefly read three Greek writers—Phranzes, Ducas, and Laonicos 
Chalcocondylos. The first was a witness of the events, and was allied to the 
family of the Paleologi, but his hatred of the Turks was intense, and 
he wrote his chronicle with the pusillanimity of an old man. The second 
chronicler was also an eye-witness of the events; he was a Greck of the 
islands and a partisan of the union with the Latins. The third was an Athe- 
nian, who wrote from documents with calmness and impartiality. A noble- 
man of Venice, Nicolé Barbaro, wrote a journal of the siege, day by day, and 
this valuable document is now preserved in manuscript in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. It has only been published lately. Its exact title is as 
follows: ‘‘Giornale dell’ assedio di Costantinopoli (1453) di Nicold Bar- 
baro.” Barbaro calls himself the doctor of the galleys of Venice, and gives 
many valuable details on the part taken by the Venetians in the defence. On 
the Turkish side there is no document; the conquerors were satisfied with 
their victory and gave it at once a legendary character. But among the 
Greeks who remained in Constantinople and rallied to the new rule there were 
a few who wrote accounts of the siege. The chronicle of Critobules is one of 
these documents ; it has been recently discovered, and is of great importance. 
We must mention also the reports which were sent to the Pope by Cardinal 
Isidore of Kiev, by Bessarion, by Leonard of Chios (Archbishop of Myti- 
lene), and a few others. With the help of these documents it has become 
easier to reconstitute the history of the fall of Constantinople—of a city which 
held among the Christians of the East the place which Rome still holds with 
the Christians of the West. 

The event seemed all the more terrible in that it was unforeseen. The 
Greek Empire seemed still able to resist the efforts of the Turks. Neverthe- 
less, the conquests of the Turks were alarming, and the Emperor felt inclined 
to strengthen himself by an alliance with the Latins. Constantinople, in the 
words of the poet, ‘‘ this old woman, appeared like a girl adorned with gold 
and precious stones” ; it was the school of rhetoric, of letters, of philosophy, 
of theology. The Pope would not hear of union with Constantinople if his 
doctrinal supremacy was not recognized. There was not much difference in 
dogma between the Latins and the Greeks, but this question of the Papal su- 
premacy and deep-seated popular instincts rendered reconciliation impossible. 
The Christian world was severed in twain. When the last emperor, Constan- 
tine XIII., ascended the throne he found the Turks already established in 
Thrace, in a part of Thessaly, in Bulgaria, and on the western side of the 
Bosphorus ; Adrianople was their capital. Twice had Amurath II. besieged 
Constantinople, but without success and without energy. Mahomet II. was 
not like his feeble father. He ascended the throne at the age of twenty-one. 
He was ardent, ambitious, violent ; he was not quite a barbarian, since he 
admired the pictures of Bellini and was fond of chivalric poetry, but he mur- 
dered all his brothers on the day of his accession to power. He hated the 
Christians with all the ardor of Islam ; he prepared himself at once for war. 
When he heard of the death of his father he mounted a horse at Magnesia 
and rode in two days to Constantinople. He promised the Janissaries con- 
quests and plunder, and he kept his word with them, taking scores of cities 
by storm and conquering kingdom after kingdom. He first constructed 
near Galata a fortress, which is still called by the name of Rumeli-Hissar, and 
which is thus described by Théophile Gautier in his book on Constantinople : 
“This castle of Europe, Rumeli-Hissar—also called Boghaz Kecen (cut- 
throat)}—has a good appearance on the side of the hill, with white towers of 
unequal height and its crenellated walls. The three big towers and the little 
tower near the sea make four letters, M H M D, which form the name of 
Mahmud II.” 

Constantine asked help from the Venetians, but they were determined 
to do nothing for him, The deliberations of the Senate on the subject 
are preserved in the archives of Venice and show that in 1452 the Em- 
peror Constantine had no doubt that the Turks would soon besiege 
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him. We learn also that the Hungarians were ready to form an alli- 
ance with the Italians against the Turks. Gibbon was mistaken on this 
point: he says that the ambassador of John Hunyady resided with the 
Turks and directed the operations of the siege, as there was an old super- 
stition in Hungary which marked the conquest of Constantinople as the end 
of the progress of the Turks. Unfortunately the Christians of the West did 
not form any effective alliance. Constantine finally applied to the Pope, and 
went so far as to offer to proclaim solemnly the union of the two churches in 
the basilica of Saint Sophia. Pope Nicholas V. sent a legate to Constanti- 
nople—Isidore of Kiev; the reconciliation with the Holy See of Rome 
was solemnly declared and solemnized in Saint Sophia on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1452. But the people of Constantinople had not the same spirit of 
tolerance as the Emperor, There was an open revolt, 
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The populace rushed | 


to the convent where Gennadius lived, and asked his opinion; he gave it in | 


writing. In the ceremony at Saint Sophia some of the forms of the Church 
of Rome had been observed ; Gennadius wrote : ‘‘ Miserable Romans! stop, 
reflect, and repent ; at the very moment when you renounce the religion of 
your fathers and league yourselves with impiety you will be subjected to the 
foreign yoke.” The Greeks rushed to the Imperial palace: ‘‘ No, we will 
not be Latins, we will have no Latin help; down with the abominable 
Azymites !” (In the church of Saint Sophia during the holy service the host 
used was of unleavened [azyme] bread.) Mahomet must have looked with 
contempt on these follies ; he saw the Christian world divided, and seized his 
opportunity. The siege of Constantinople began. 

The city was more than eleven miles in circumference. On the side of 
the sea it was defended by a simple wall ; the other sides were covered by 
regular fortifications, towers, and bastions. The Turkish army was immense, 
numbering probably 200,000 or 250,000 men ; the imagination of the Greek 
historians extended this number to 300,000 and even 400,000, The regular 
army was probably under 200,000, The Greeks had lost entirely the use of 
arms and depended upon their mercenaries. The Emperor would not arm 
more than 15,000 men; his chief lieutenant was an Italian, Giustiniani, who 
had with him many Venetians and Genoese, The legate Isidore did his 
duty bravely as a soldier, The city had one hundred guns, and among the 
number was one gigantic for the time, which could only fire six or seven 
times a day and had to be cooled each time after it had been fired. The art 
of siege was still in its infancy. Mahomet used all the old machines which 
were made for approaches and assaults, He had guns also, Arrows, molten 
lead, boiling oil were used against the assailants, as well as the famous Greek 
fire, the secret of which was still preserved in the Greek Empire. The in- 
vestment of Constantinople began on the 5th of April, 1453. The siege 
went on methodically, and various assaults were repulsed by the Greeks, 
Mahomet was surprised to find so much resistance, The Turkish ships suc- 
ceeded in forcing the entrance of the Golden Horn, and the city from that 
moment began to show all the terrible symptoms of discontent and of discord 
which are noticed in all sieges of populous capitals, While the soldiers were 
on the ramparts the city was convulsed with theological discussions. Even 
on the eve of the ruin of their cause the fanatical Greeks showed more ab- 
horrence for the dogmas and rites of the Latin Church than for the enemies 
who were before the gates. Constantinople was like Jerusalem when it was 
besieged by the Romans. The monks inflamed the multitude, but did not 
turn their wrath against the real enemy, ‘‘ I would prefer a hundred times,” 
said one, ‘‘ to see in Constantinople the turban of the Turks rather than the 
tiara of the Pope.”” The crowd rushed to the shrines where miracle-working 
virgins were kept, but did not rush to the ramparts. All sorts of prophecies 
were made ; the Greeks became the pitiable victims of what was called during 
the last siege of Paris ‘‘ obsidional”” madness, 

Constantinople did not surrender because it was starved ; it was regularly 
taken by storm. While the mob accused the Emperor of treason Mahomet 
kept firing his 130 guns against the walls and making a breach. He pro- 
mised his followers the plunder of a city which was then, after Rome, the 
richest in the world. The last attack was preceded by a solemn fasting 
and by prayers. It began on the 28th of May, in the middle of the day, 
to the sound of ‘‘ Za i/ah illah Allah.” The resistance of the Greeks and 
Italians, who were fighting one against twenty, was truly heroic. Constan- 
tine was among his troops and showed the greatest bravery, Giustiniani was 
mortally wounded. In the evening the Italians, having lost their chief, 
took to their ships and abandoned the unfortunate Emperor. The battle 
began again the next day ; the Emperor fought like a common soldier, ‘‘ like 
a new Samson.” ‘The fight was hand-to-hand, Constantine fell in the 
carnage, and the confusion was such that his loss was not noticed at first. 
His body was found afterwards in.a mass of corpses. The Turks were at 
last within the city. They had been promised three days of plunder; they 
sacked the magnificent capital unmercifully. The pen of a Victor Hugo could 
hardly describe the scenes of horror of which Byzantium became the theatre. 
Blood ran in torrents in the streets. An Italian witness says that ‘* corpses 
were floating on the Dardanelles like spoiled melons on the canals of Venice.” 
Some historians speak of 40,000, some of 60,000 victims. The most noble 
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ladies were given up to a barbarous soldiery ; 50,000 prisoners were made, 
only of the richest class, in the hope of ransom, Gold, silver, bronze, pre- 
cious stones, ornaments were seized everywhere. What could not be taken 
The convents and churches were especially marked for 
plunder. Saint Sophia became the scene of a horrible orgy. Mahomet made 
his entry among the corpses, and went on horseback to Saint Sophia, This 
church from that moment became a mosque, and the crescent took the place 
It is better to throw a veil over the excesses of Mahomet and of 
The Turks showed no mercy, no generosity ; they trampled 
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was destroyed, 


of the cross. 
his lieutenants. 
upon their unhappy victims like so many wild beasts. 

Europe learned with horror the details of the fall of Constantinople. 
There was a call from many sides for a new crusade. In the year 1880 the 
crusade has not yet begun; and when lately the Russians, encamped before 
Constantinople, saw in the distance the dome of Saint Sophia, they had the 
singular courage to remain within their lines, and recrossed the Danube without 
having avenged the Emperor Constantine, 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE HARVARD-YALE RACE, 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It may not be too late to offer a suggestion in response to a very 
pertinent criticism lately made by you on the University boat-race at New 
London. 

You justly say that the 
interest for the twenty-four hours that must be spent by a Bostonian or New- 
Yorker to witness it. Strengthening this is the other fact that the latter por- 
tion of the brief ‘‘ event” has generally (I believe uniformly) been entirely 
without interest. During its first mile the last race was quite exciting ; for 
the other three miles it was simply a tame question of how much the diffe- 
rence should be, and on which side it would lie. Roughly speaking, the 
same, I believe, has been true of all the eight-oar races between Harvard 
and Yale. Four miles seem to settle nothing of consequence which is not 
settled in one mile. 

Why, then, should not the race be restricted to one mile ? 
leave out its uninteresting part. Why, too, should there not be four races of 
one mile each? In other words, why should not the four-mile race be rowed 
in ‘‘heats,” as horse-races are run? This would lengthen out the event, so 
as to make it better worth going to. It would distribute the chances so as to 
make them much more interesting ; and it would put the whole course in view 
from single points, and so abolish the inconveniences and dangers of the 
observation-train, 

This latter consideration alone may be one on which the future of racing 


at New London depends. H, 
NEw YorK, July 22, 1880. 
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event” is too brief to reward adequately general 
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THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sik: In the name of the fairness and candor by which the .Vaéior is char- 
acterized, you will doubtless be willing to admit to your paper a correction of 
several important errors of fact contained in 2 ‘stter published by you May 13, 
on the Boston Monday Lectureship, 

1. A pamphlet by the medical candidate Leeser is ridiculed by your cor- 
respondent as having been read to a small company of students in a beer- 
house ; but it is gravely noticed and commended in Ulrici’s Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophie for 1880 (vol. i. p. 122). The Monday Lectureship referred to 
it only as a hint of the effort made by the younger school of materialists to 
explain certain psychical phenomena, and gave to it barely three lines where 
the foremost philosophical magazine in the world gives a page. 

2. The Monday Lectureship has not defended Zéllner, but has cited his 
testimony only so far as it is confirmed by the published authority of his asso- 
ciates. It is atrocious to suggest that a professor whom the University of 
Leipzig keeps 'in his chair as an accredited instructor in exact science is in- 
sane. In this style of attack on a man whose published works are discussed 
at great length in the best philosophical magazine of Germany, and whose 
position in Leipzig society needs no defence, there is a certain meanness and 
infernality not to be lightly excused. Nevertheless, this is the style of attack 
employed by your correspondent. 

3. This critic blames the Monday Lectureship for not having done the 
work of a pulpit, in attempts to edify, console, and encourage men, and to 
teach peacefulness, humility, and self-sacrifice. Mr. Cook is an occupant 
of the platform and not of a pulpit. He is a lecturer, and not a pastor or 
preacher, so that this criticism is wholly inapposite. Besides, the field which 
the Lectureship has selected for itself has not yet been occupied to the full; 
and many of the topics of comparative theology and of church reform have 
been reserved for discussion in addresses already in course of preparation. 
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4. Your correspondent’s opening sentence contains a number of important | 
‘* Twenty lectures per year for five | 


errors as to matters of fact. He says: 


years reprinte. in fifteen newspapers and filling eight books, one of which has 
reached a sixteenth edition, is the record upon which Mr. Cook retires as the 
oracle of Protestantism in New England.” Mr. Cook has given 150 lectures 
in five years—that is, thirty a year as an average. The lectures of the last 
four years make ten volumes, one of which is in its sixteenth, and another 
in its thirteenth, and another in its eleventh edition. But it would pain Mr. 
Cook exceedingly to be seriously regarded by any friend of his as an ‘‘ oracle 
of Protestantism” in New England, while the coarse phrase of ‘‘ boss”” which 
your correspondent applies to him is of all words the most misleading and un- 
deserved epithet which could be employed in the case. 

5. President McCosh says that Mr. Cook's critics have been unable to de- 
tect him in a misstatement of fact. The Bis/iotheca Sacra, in reviewing the 
Boston Monday Lectures on Biology, says they do not contain a single im- 
portant error. That Mr. Cook has not noticed many of the demands made up- 
on him for correction of statements of facts is explicable by the circumstance 
that such demands have themselves often been palpable blunders caused by a 
use of unauthorized reports of the Monday Lectures. Your correspondent’s 
citation of Mr. Cook's language is from an unauthorized and mischiev- 
ously inaccurate newspaper report. 

6. It is idle for opponents of the religious and philosophical tenets de- 
fended by the Monday Lectureship to pretend that Mr. Cook has ‘‘ lost what- 
ever hold he had upon the most thoughtful and cultivated part of the commu- 
nity.” The symposia at Mr. Cook’s rooms the last season in Boston were led 
by some of the most brilliant people of that city. It might be said of them 
that they were the one place where the pulse of advanced thought as to the 
reforms of the day might be felt, and ministers attended them to ascertain the 
true currents of cultured opinion. Much the same might be said of the Mon- 
day lectures, which were never attended by so large a proportion of ministers 
as in the courses delivered in the historic Old South after the burning of Tre- 
mont Temple. It is wholly inaccurate for your correspondent to say that a 
careful exhibition has been made of every visitor of distinction on Mr, Cook’s 
platform, for exactly the contrary is the truth. 

7. The writer of this communication is a total disbeliever in the positions 
of Zéllner, Crookes, Wallace, Scheibner, Weber, Ludwig, Fichte, and Ulrici 
as to spiritualism. He does not grant even the little that Ulrici claims, that 
spiritualism is or can become a scientific question and deserves investigation ; 
but the writer, having read the authorized reports of Mr. Cook’s lectures on 
spiritualism, finds your correspondent atrociously inaccurate when he repre- 
ents Mr. Cook as standing in the edge of the shadow of spiritualism. Mr. 
Cook really grants less on this subject than does Ulrici. He everywhere 
describes the alleged spiritualistic facts with an 7f, Even the testimony as to 
the famous Leipzig experiments he does not credit as it stands, and insists 
that only repeated experiment can determine whether there is or is not a new 
force to be discovered in the realm of psychical phenomena. Mr. Cook is a 
vehement anti-spiritualist. Your correspondent’s most mischievous error is 
in hinting that the opposite is the truth.—The writer, having been for five 
years one of the committee in charge of the Boston Monday Lectureship, 
and having heard at least one hundred of Mr. Cook’s lectures, has a personal 
knowledge of the above facts, except the few German details, which are au- 
thenticated by the reference given to the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie. 

VERITAS. 

Boston, June 27, 1880 


MR. GARFIELD'’S DEFENCE, 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: LT have read carefully your articles in defence of Garfield, and must 
say that they have, to my mind, more than one very weak point. 

You slip lightly over the ugly fact of the memorandum said to be in Gar- 
field’s handwriting. Was the authenticity of this memorandum disputed ? 
If not, why not? The true time to question it would have been by cross- 
examination of Ames when before the Committee. I have seen a statement, 
purporting to have been made at the time by the Cincinnati Commercia/, to 
the effect that an appointment was made for Garfield to be before the Com- 
mittee simultaneously with Ames, but that he failed to appear. 

Then you say that ‘‘the smallness of the amount at Ames’s disposal shows 
that the object was rather to associate influential names with the enterprise, 
in order to give it respectability, than to secure any favorable legislation.” 
Now, it seems to me that the words underscored attribute to Ames an object 
which he obviously never entertained, because he did not associate these 
names with the enterprise, but, on the contrary, he studiously kept them con- 
cealed. Doubtless he knew well enough that the association of these ‘ influ- 
ential names” would not ‘‘ give respectability ” to his enterprise, but would 
be taken by a sceptical public as implying a suspicious alliance between the 
‘influential names” in Congress and a financial company the ‘‘ queerness”’ 
of which was recognized from the start, and the chief peril of which was 
known to be the risk that Congress would interfere with its doings, As for 
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‘*the smallness of the amount at Ames'’s disposal,” it is true that there was 
but a small number of shares; but how much was each share worth in the 
market ? 

The usual plan of interesting legislators in a railway is to give them what 
is known as ‘‘a call” on the stock at a low price. The holder of the ‘‘ call” 
has a right to take the stock, and is entitled to the dividends accruing while 
he holds the call, but he need never take up the stock or the dividends, and 
can either abandon the bargain or resell his right. He is, therefore, in posi- 
tion to say that he ‘‘ never held a share.” This is now the usual plan, and 
seems to have been in substance, though not in name, the plan which Ames 
tried with the Congressmen. 

According to you, the finding of facts by the Committee ‘‘has no such 
judicial authority ” as to do more than to make it uncomfortable for Garfield's 
friends and useful to his enemies ; and you add that ‘‘ the evidence is before 
the world,” implying that the world can form now as good an opinion as the 
Committee could at the time. ‘To this it seems obvious to answer that, 
whatever be the lack of judicial authority, it can hardly be set up on Garfield's 
behalf, because, to whatever extent the Committee were not judges, they 
were his associates, friends, or partisans, and hence an adverse verdict 
carries more weight against him than an adverse decision from an impartial 
judicial tribunal would have possessed, Further, the committee had to some 
extent the character of a ‘‘ jury of the vicinage” ; they knew the people and 
were familiar with various collateral matters that influenced their minds in 
judging the evidence, they heard the witnesses verbally and marked their 
manner in giving testimony. Hence it appears to be by no means true that 
the world has now as good means of forming an opinion as the Committee 
had at the time. 

To my mind, there is no disputing the fact that the stock given by Ames 
to the Congressmen was intended as a bribe. Whether or not Garfield ac- 
cepted the offer of the stock and drew a part of the profits, there is no ques- 
tion that he long held the offer under consideration and dallied with the 
proposition. The question is, Did he know or suspect that it was a bribe? 
The answer is that the stock was to be a gift—he was to pay nothing for 
it, it was to pay for itself out of the dividends ; and again, the very nature 
of the enterprise was such that its interests antagonized the interests which 
the Government had in the cheap construction of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
To suppose that Garfield saw nothing ‘‘ crooked” in the proposal to make 
him a present of an interest in an enterprise of such a character, is to suppo:e 
what is in the highest degree improbable ; and, in fact, his own story is, that 
he hesitated long and finally rejected the offer, after availing himself of a loan 
Jrom the man who made the proposition. The Committee find, however, as 
matter of fact, that he accepted the proposition, though he never fully carried 
it into execution. In fact, the whole transaction was (no doubt purposely) 
left in a vague and merely inchoate shape. But while the Committee thus 
found itself constrained to render a verdict adverse to their friend and associate 
on the question of fact, their strong personal bias in his favor is shown by 
their inconsequent acquitting him of any moral wrong, after his denial under 
oath of the facts which they found as proved in his case. 

Upon all the evidence it is plain to me that if Garfield had been a man 
with a high sense of public duty, he would promptly have refused a present 
of any stock (for the pretence of letting the stock pay for itself from divi- 
dends could hardly have deceived a boy of fifteen), and would certainly have 
refused with indignation the present of a stock which in its very nature had 
interests adverse to those of the United States. 

In the above I have not referred to the De Golyer transaction, though it 
seems to me much less defensible than this affair of the ‘‘ Crédit Mobilier” 
stock, I shall recur to it in another letter if you will permit me. 

CRITIC. 


| We “slipped lightly ” over the “ memorandum ” because we consid- 
ered it a very light thing. Nothing has shaken our confidence in Mr. 
Ames'’s testimony so much as his production of this paper as serious 
evidence. To give it importance we have to believe that General Gar- 
field walked down to Ames’s room while the investigation was pend- 
zug, and made not only a full confession of his connection with the 
Crédit Mobilier, but drew up a list of the securities held for him by 
Ames, and with so much nonchalance that he left the document lying 
on the table. We have to believe, too, that Ames, so far from being 
surprised, or pleased, or shocked by this confession of Garfield’s and this 
confirmation of his own testimony (the memorandum, he said, was made 
“after the investigation had commenced”), did not even pick up the 
memorandum, or apparently pay any attention to it. He said, “he did 
not pay attention to it at the time”; that “he found it on his table two 
or three days afterwards.” General Garfield’s account of the memo- 
randum—that in talking with Ames he took up a piece of paper and 
jotted down on it the amounts Ames said he held for him, viz. ; 
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1,000 
1,400 


2,400 
we consider probable. Such a scrap of paper he would naturally leave 
lying on the table, and such a scrap Ames would naturally not notice 
at the time. 

As to the condition of Ames’s mind, or, in other words, his object 
in distributing Crédit-Mobilier stock, it is and must for ever remain 
mere matter of speculation, and it is therefore hardly worth discussing 
now. 

We are compelled to weigh the “ judicial authority” of the Committee 
by means of their report. In finding that General Garfield did take 
and hold Crédit-Mobilier stock, and receive dividends thereon, they 
found that his evidence was untrue. Now, if they believed it was made 
untrue by deliberate lying, their conclusion, that they “ found nothing in 
his conduct or motives in taking the stock to call for any recommenda- 
tion ” by them, would show that their standard of morality was entirely 
different from both “ Critic’s” and ours. They ought in such case to 
have recommended his expulsion along with Brooks and Ames. If, on 
the other hand, as two of them—Messrs. McCrary and Poland—have 
since explained, they thought the contradictions in the testimony were 
due to the imperfection of the witnesses’ memory about a distant and 
ill-defined transaction, they acquit General Garfield. of the only serious 
charge arising out of the Crédit-Mobilier affair; for his offence, 
if any, lay not in his taking the stock, but in denying that he 
took it. We are driven to the conclusion, therefore, either that 
the Committee thought his denial honest or did not think the 
worse of him for a dishonest denial. In fact, the Committee do 
not seem to have reached any definite conclusion whatever on the 
point in which the public is now most interested, and any one who 
wishes to make up his mind about it has to read and weigh the evi- 
dence. Garfield did not deny that he held the offer of stock “under 
consideration and dallied with the proposition”; so this is not in issue. 
The question and the only one is, Was his conduct during the period 
after his last communication with Ames, in 1868 or 1869, that of a man 
who had finally rejected the offer, or that of a man who had accepted 
it or had it still under advisement? What was passing in Ames’s mind 
during this period is of no sort of consequence. Even if it could be 
ascertained it would throw no light on the question of Garfield’s truth- 
fulness. It is the latter’s acts and words, and not Ames’s intentions or 
ideas, which fix the extent of his moral responsibility. We may add 
that we think we have discussed this matter sufficiently —-ED. NATION.] 


Notes. 





ACMILLAN & CO., New York, will issue next month a new catalogue 
embracing their own educational publications and those of the Oxford 
(Clarendon) and Cambridge University Presses. It will merit the attention 
of teachers and students everywhere. The Boston Lvening Transcript of 
last Saturday commemorated its semi-centennial or ‘‘ golden anniversary" by 
a review of its varied history of half a century, and the account is republished 
in a tiny pamphlet which its readers will find contains the record in some 
degree of an eventful period as well as of what all its esteemed contempo- 
raries will be glad to learn is a prosperous enterprise.——Charles Scribner's 
Sons have issued in pamphlet form Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s article on Haw- 
thorne contributed to the ‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica.’ G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons announce for publication in the early fall a number of new books, 
among which we may mention a new translation of the Japanese story 
of ‘The Loyal Ronins’ (generally called ‘The Forty Ronins’ or ‘ The 
Loyal League’); a series of papers entitled ‘ Hints for Home Reading,’ 
by Edward Everett Hale, H. W. Beecher, Frederic Beecher Perkins, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Joseph Cook, and others, edited by Lyman 
Abbott ; and ‘ The Worst Boy in Town,’ by John Habberton. The fifth and 
sixth volumes of the ‘‘ New Plutarch,” issued by the same firm, will be re- 
spectively Prof. E. H. Palmer’s ‘Haroun Alraschid and Civilization’ and 
Edward Dicey’s ‘ Victor Emmanuel and the Attainment of Italian Unity.’ 
We have received the first number of the Newport Historical Magazine, a 
new quarterly of whose plan we gave some account a few weeks ago. A 
short ‘‘ Introductory” by the editor, Dr. Henry E. Turner, explains this in 
detail; Dr. H. G. Barrows, of Boston, contributes a few pages upon ‘* The 
Importance of Historical Publications,” noting a fact which should be re- 
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membered by persons in possession of records, however seemingly useless, 
that almost every town has an antiquary to whom they may prove of value ; 
genealogies of the Redwood and Barker families are given ; there is an ultra- 
Tory contemporary account from the journal of Mrs. Mary Gould Almy of the 
siege of Newport in 1778, which is the most generally interesting paper of the 
number ; and a reprint of the town records and a department of notes and que- 
ries are begun. The house of Ernest Leroux will undertake the publication 
of a ‘ Bibliothéque Slave,’ consisting of translations of Slavic historical works, 
beginning with Pypin’s ‘ History of Slavic Literatures,’ and Jireczek’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Bulgarians.’ The second or German-French part of Sachs’s 
great dictionary is now finished. The work is probably unsurpassed by any bi- 
lingual dictionary yet published in respect of compactness, completeness, con- 
-The 
new English literary journal, 7he Pen, after seven issues as a weekly, is to 
appear hereafter as a monthly, with an increase in the number of pages de- 
voted to literary matters. M. Ernest Legouveé, whose * Art de la Lecture ' 
is in its twenty-sixth edition, has just published a forty-eight-page pamphlet 
on Malibran, apparently the first section of a future volume of ‘ Etudes et 
Souvenirs de Theatre.’ It is full of personal reminiscence and anecdote ; an 
account of a musical duel between Thalberg and Malibran in the evening of 
the day of her marriage to De Beriot may be specially mentioned. The 
‘ Hand-book of the Dyce and Forster Collections in the South Kensington 
Museum” has steel portraits of both donors and biographical sketches of 
each, that of Dyce being by Forster and that of Forster by Professor Morley, 
his successor as the editor of the Examiner. There are alsoa view of Forster's 
library and reproductions of sketches by Maclise and Rowlandson, besides 
over two score fac-similes of autographs contained in one collection or the 
other. Among the Forster MSS. are nearly all of Dickens’s, and also a letter 
of Bulwer’s to Macready giving the first outline of ‘‘ Richelieu.” Among the 
unclassified objects in the Dyce collection is a plaster bust of Mrs. Siddons 
by herself. 











venient arrangement of material, and ingenious typographic devices. 








—Frances Power Cobbe contributes to a recent number of the J/odern 
Review (a new English quarterly of Unitarian principles, of which George 
H. Ellis, of Boston, is the American agent) a number of anecdotes about the 
late Mary Carpenter, all of which are interesting and some of which present 
a side of Miss Carpenter’s character perhaps not generally appreciated. Miss 
Cobbe was not only associated with her in her philanthropic projects, but for 
a year resided under the same roof, and the affectionate tone of these recol- 
lections does not prevent them from disclosing the acuteness of observation 
on which they are founded. There was evidently a good deal of monotony 
about the life at Red Lodge, but it was thoroughly congenial to the mistress, 
Breakfast, after prayers, was over before daylight in winter, Miss Carpenter 
always remarking as she sat down ‘‘ how cheerful” was the gas; the rest of 
the day was distinctly mapped out, little time being left for dinner and tea, 
and at nine or ten o’clock she was often so exhausted as to fall asleep ‘‘ with 
the spoon half-way between her mouth and the cup of gruel which she ate 
for supper.” She was ‘essentially a stoic,” Miss Cobbe observes, but with- 
out any sympathy with ‘‘ asceticism.” To all the minor comforts of life she 
was simply indifferent. She once remarked gravely of some people at a 
country-house where she had been visiting that they ‘‘ came down all dressed 
for dinner, and evidently thought the meal rather a pleasant part of the day.” 
On another occasion, after Miss Cobbe’s gout had wrung from her an appeal 
for a variation of the salt-beef diet, Miss Carpenter greeted her with a smile 
and ‘‘ You see I have not forgotten your wish for a dish of vegetables!” 
pointing to ‘‘ six little radishes.” Seeing Miss Cobbe’s dog lying on her back 
before the fire one day, she inspected it gravely and observed in a tone of 
solemn disapprobation, ‘‘ Self-indulgent dog!" and once being rallied for 
sybavitism, on account of her use of ‘‘a small, square cushion as hard as a 
board,” replied simply that since her illness she had ‘‘ been obliged to have 
recourse to these indulgences.”” She had, nevertheless, an abundance of 
humor, as various instances which Miss Cobbe gives testify. But in the main 
she was too devoted to her work, too much ‘‘ wrapt up” in it, to have anything 
else in mind. When she was in India the governor of a Residency remarked 
after her visit: ‘‘ It is very astonishing ; 7 listened to all Miss Carpenter had 
to tell me, but when I began to tell her what 7 knew of this country she 
dropped asleep.” Equally indicative is her own remark—the last for which 
we have space—made in reply to Miss Cobbe’s observation that Biblical 
criticism had made great strides of recent years: ‘‘ Oh! but my father settled 
all that—he harmonized the Gospels !” 


—A long and learned paper in the American Catholic Quarterly for July 
on ‘* The Character of Sanctity in the Catholic Church ” incidentally throws 
new light upon the great question of the comparative moral excellence 
of the English and French peoples—a moot point familiar to a certain order 
of private discussion, and not wholly unknown to rural lyceums, The wri- 
ter’s general thesis is that sanctity, together with unity, Catholicity, and apos- 
tolicity, isa characteristic peculiar to the true Church, and in the course of his 
demonstration he takes occasion to dispose of the ‘‘ pure sophism” that 





SO 


Protestant nations are invariably more virtuous than those that are Catho- 

vhich ** preposterous claim” he says Protestants are in the habit of mak- 
ing. He takes the two countries that are thus ‘‘ generally contrasted,” and 
oldly announces that “ though no general conclusion can be deduced from 
me or two facts, we will not refuse to accept this unfair condition of the 
problem to be discussed.” In the first place, people usually contrast Eng- 
land with a portion only of the French people, and that the ‘radically infi- 
This, he observes with a serenity that at once begets con- 


del and godless.” 
Take, instead, ** those noble leaders 


fidence, ‘does not touch the question.” 
of the Catholic party, as it is called,” and it will be found that their virtues 
‘far outshine those of British peers and politicians.” There are, besides, 
many subtler points to be considered. ‘‘ Protestant England has preserved 
many Catholic principles which give it a great moral superiority . . . overa 
considerable number of the French people."” But though ‘Calvinism has 
not altogether pervaded the nation,” the general run of the morality is 
nevertheless of a Pharisaical sort, ‘‘ so that the appearance of a saint among 
them is totally unknown.” ‘Can it be supposed without eliciting a smile,” 
the writer maliciously continues, that an Archbishop of Canterbury would 
willingly die for his flock, as Mgr. Affre did in ’48? The Ritualists, he 
thinks, are making some ‘‘ vain efforts in the path of holiness,” but they meet 
‘* This is because Protestantism is naturally opposed 


with general derision. 
The former 


to sanctity.” Then compare the English and French rabble. 
are ‘‘given over, body and soul, to the cruel mercies of the poor-laws "; 
whereas in France, ‘as soon as it is heard that there is destitution anywhere, 
troops of Daughters of Charity, of Brethren of St. Vincent de Paul, of indi- 
vidual Christians, men and women, often of the highest rank, are always at 
hand.”’ In short, ‘what they [the English] possess of virtue comes from 
their previous Catholicism ; the many deficiencies of their moral code is the 
outcome of their Protestantism.” The writer is the Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, 
S.J., a frequent and, as we always find, entertaining contributor to the 
Quarterly s and the Quarterly is called by the 7ad/et ‘‘ the leading Catholic 
magazine in the English language,” which, so far as our knowledge extends, 


is not exaggeration, 


—Sterne is likely to remain in the pillory where the lectures on the Eng- 
lish Humorists, and particularly their addendum, that on ‘‘Charity and 
Itumor,”’ set him twenty years ago, and most of the warmest admirers of 
Uncle Toby will probably agree with Mr. Leslie Stephen when he says, in 
the twenty-second of his ‘Hours in a Library,’ contributed to the current 
Cornhill, ** The judgment pronounced upon Sterne by Thackeray seems to 
me substantially unimpeachable.” And though Mr. Stephen proceeds to dis- 
cuss Sterne for over twenty pages, so far as we can see he is content, for the 
most part, with elaborating Thackeray’s criticism, and seems to have been 
animated chiefly by a desire to free his mind—a desire in every way natural 
to a man who hates humbug and hypocrisy as cordially as Mr. Stephen. He 
‘loes indeed lay less stress upon Sterne’s hypocrisy than Thackeray, and more 
upon the immorality and grossness which Sterne shared with better men ; 
and, on the other hand, though he admits Sterne’s feelings were ‘‘ genuine 
tor the moment,” he finds only a topsy-turvy fancifulness in Uncle Toby, 
says the famous sentiment about the wind and the shorn lamb is ‘‘ surely on 
the extreme verge at which the pathetic melts into the ludicrous,” finds the 
recording angel ‘‘a little suspicious,” and nowhere displays anything like the 
heartiness of Thackeray's ‘‘A critic who refuses to see in this charming 
description [of the donkey in * Tristram Shandy ’] wit, humor, pathos, a kind 
nature speaking, and a real sentiment, must be hard indeed to move and to 
please.” It is, however, for certain general remarks which the thought of 
Sterne suggests to Mr, Stephen that we are tempted to call attention to his 
essay, the more so because they illustrate what we were saying last week con- 
cerning his ‘ Pope.’ These sentences might almost be called ‘‘ Confessions,” 
coming as they do from so strict a scientist : 


**T, at any rate, love a book pretty much in proportion as it makes me 
love the author; . . . the ultimate source of pleasure is the personal 
affinity. . . . Imay, by an intellectual effort, perceive the greatness of 
« writer whose character is essentially antagonistic to my own; but I cannot 
feel it as it must be felt for a genuine enjoyment, . . . You can hardly 
love the ‘Tale of a Tub’ or ‘Gulliver’ unless you have a sympathy with 
the genuine Swift which overpowers your occasional disgust at his misan- 
thropy. . . . If we for a moment yield to the enchantment [Sterne’s], 
we feel ashamed, at the next moment, of our weakness. . . . There is 
a good deal to be said for the thesis that all fiction is really a kind of lying, 
and that art in general is a luxurious indulgence, to which we have no right 
whilst crime and disease are rampant in the outer world.” 


—It is scarcely unfair to infer from this that what we mean when we 
speak of intellectual sympathy Mr, Stephen abjures almost in so many words, 
He does, to be sure, say that to ‘‘the general rule” laid down in the first 
four or five sentences ‘‘ there is one marked exception in our literature ”"— 
Sterne, namely, whom no one ‘‘ with the remotest taste for literary excellence” 
can fail to admire for his art; but to make this exception unique is almost 
the same thing as not to make it at all, and, to be frank, it does not seem to us 
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that Mr. Stephen attempts much in the way of making even it appear a sub- 
tantial exception, It seems, on the other hand, needless to point out that 
to perceive the greatness of a writer without intellectual effort ; to find the 
ultimate source of pleasure #o¢ in the personal affinity with him, but in what 
he says ; and if we yield to the enchantment of even ‘‘a drivelling quack "— 
as Thackeray called Sterne—so? to be ashamed of it provided it is good magic, 
are elementary principles of literary criticism. They certainly are of literary 
criticism pursued as an art rather than as a means of freeing one’s mind. 
And they are as applicable to ‘‘ imaginative works ” as to ‘‘those which one 
reads for the sake of the information or of the logical teaching,” which Mr. 
Stephen, of course, excepts. For the thesis which has for a corollary that 
John Howard did more service to humanity than Michael Angelo there is 
nothing at all to be said, except that it is idle to discuss such propositions ; 
and from the strictly utilitarian point of view, when Mr. Stephen disap- 
proves of a man who ‘‘saves up his good feelings merely to use them as the 
raw material of poems,” and so wastes ‘‘a force which ought to be applied to 
the improvement of the world,” one is disposed to ask him, since he is speak- 
ing of sacred feelings particularly, if he thinks the force expended upon 
‘ Lycidas,’ for example, or ‘In Memoriam’ wasted?  Insistence upon intel- 
lectual sympathy, moreover, as distinct from ‘‘ personal affinity,” is no dis- 
paragement to heartiness as a prime element of criticism, ‘That is a mistake 
made so offen, we suspect, because the critic conceives that he may fail in 
admiration of what is good and honest if his reprobation of their contraries 
be not cordial to the last degree; but an English critic surely may assume 
that to be understood, and there is always the risk of the appearance of 
Pharisaism. A heartiness careful to preserve the just relations of things is 
none the less cordial, in proof of which Thackeray on Sterne may be in- 
stanced again, The Academy, by the way, eulogizes Mr. Stephen’s paper for 
its ‘masculine strength”; nothing, it seems to us, could be more felicitously 
exact, 


—In view of the epidemic which recently prevailed at North Adams, Mass., 
and which is now generally ascribed to the presence of certain impurities in 
the common drinking-water, it would be well to consider, from a more 
strictly scientific point of view than has heretofore guided similar enquiries, the 
conditions under which the presence of organic matter may affect the pollu- 
tion of water. The subject is receiving considerable attention at present in 
England, and it appears that some “startling” facts, unknown to the general 
public, and equally so to the London water board known as the Rivers 
Pollution Commission, to which, we believe, Dr. Frankland is acting 
chemist, were revealed by no less an authority than Prof. Huxley. This 
naturalist insists upon the insufficiency of the present method of water- 
analysis, which, while it may yield results entirely satisfactory from a purely 
chemical standpoint, affords no criteria, either absolute or approximate, as to 
the point in question, ‘‘ Water,” says Prof. Huxley, ‘‘ may be as pure as 
can be as regards chemical analysis, and yet, as regards the human body, be 
as deadly as prussic acid; and, on the other hand, may be chemically gross 
and yet dono harmtoany one.” The force of this utterance will be readily 
appreciated when it is recollected that the noxious influences of organic 
matter are not so much dependent upon the quantity as upon the quality of 
this matter, to which chemical analysis affords us but little clue. It must 
also be borne in mind that dangerous organic matter is, in all probability, in 
most cases not directly poisonous as such, but indirectly as affording a pabu- 
lum for the favorable development of bacteria-like organisms, the agents so 
extensively engaged in effecting decomposition and producing putrefactive 
changes in the blood-system of the higher organisms. Prof. Huxley further 
states that he is aware that chemists may consider his a ‘‘ terrible conclusion, 
but it is true, and if the public are guided by percentages alone they may 
often be led astray, The real value of a determination of the quantity of 
organic impurity in a water is that by it a very shrewd notion can be ob- 
tained as to what has had access to that water.” An able critic in Nature 
(July 8), commenting on these remarks, states that it is to the biologist, and 
not to the chemist, that we must look for further elucidation of this important 
subject, and it is certainly a curious phase in scientific development to note 
under what new aspects some hitherto well-recognized lines of investigation 
must now be regarded. 


—Some readers of the Nation will be glad to have their attention called 
to Prof. Knight’s little study (though it was published some time ago, under 
the title ‘ The English Lake District as interpreted in the Poems of Words- 
worth’) of a striking aspect of Wordsworth’s poetry—its accuracy in depicting 
the fields, hills, towns, streams, cottages among which it arose. The Lake 
District, though much travelled and inhabited since Wordsworth left it, has 
still on the whole been treated with respect. The men who gave it fame, re- 
mote, unpopular, and austere, were not such as to have their footsteps much 
troubled by the wanton tourist. Perhaps the impressive scenery may have 
been in some degree its own protector, and it is alleged also that the English- 
man has a nicer repugnance to rural profanity than we Americans, is less in- 
clined to smart hotels, announcements of patent medicines, and arrangements 
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for views. At any rate, in spite of some new and excellent roads, enlarged 
and better-built villages, and the inevitable changes of time, nine-tenths of 
Wordsworth’s local allusions may, with the aid of the Fenwick notes, still be 
identified. ‘That this will be possible for many years cannot be anticipated. 
‘The recent attack upon Thirlmere reminds us that even a poet's strength can- 
not for long ward off improvements. Prof. Knight has therefore done a 
timely as well as pious work in determining before it is too late the charac- 
ter of Wordsworth’s delineative accuracy. That character, many will learn 
with surprise, did not consist in a verbal transcript of what was present to 
the eye. The marks of duty, truthfulness, freedom from caprice, stamped 
upon the work of Wordsworth easily lead to the belief that he accepted that 
arrangement of landscape which nature gave, and was only careful that his 
own wilfulness might bring no disturbance. How minutely faithful he could 
be when it suited his purpose may be seen in cases like that mentioned by 
Prof. Knight on p. 97. But Wordsworth’s truthfulness goes deeper than al- 
legiance to an outward pattern, Helvellyn cannot be observed and Mr. 
Wordsworth neglected. Human feelings are normal constituents of natural 
scenes, and that too not in the sense of Bacon’s aphorism, that art is Aomo ad- 
ditus nature; for Wordsworth’s imagination admits no separation, and has 
room, therefore, for no addition, Nature expresses man, and he who would 
faithfully interpret her must do so by a precise marking of that human soul 
that through her runs. Accordingly, where human feeling can be most ade- 
quately depicted by intermingling features of detached scenes, Wordsworth does 
not hesitate. Prof. Knight deserves the thanks of every student of Wordsworth 
for the patience with which he has traced many tangled cases of this auda- 
cious and masterful transposition, Through pages of pleasing quotation the 
reader is made to feel anew how fundamentally Wordsworth was the poet of 
man, and of Nature only because he felt man not to be alien to her, 


STONEWALL JACKSON'S SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGN.* 
“THIS history is a fit successor and companion to ‘ Chancellorsville,’ by the 

same authorities, of which we spoke in terms of high praise in No. 99 of 
the Nation (May 23, 1867). It is an admirable piece of work, interesting 
and enjoyable from beginning to end, It may not be highly entertaining for 
the general reader, for it is extremely simple and business-like, and only to a 
very limited extent dramatic or pictorial. But it is perfectly clear, accurate, 
and straightforward, and perfectly impartial. It is not only as temperate as 
if written by a man of another race, it is not only absolutely free from that 
‘*tall talk’’ which we have learned to consider a Southern characteristic, but 
it isa model of manly fairness, There seems to be no difference in the author’s 
readiness to bestow praise on Northern gallantry or tenacity, or censure upon 
Southern indiscipline or feebleness, as the occasion for either presents itself, 
We see little reason for qualifying the statement that there is no fault to be 
found with either the matter or the manner of his book, unless by saying that 
he uses the historical present rather too freely, Indeed, this composition is a 
credit to American literature, and it is a cause for true thankfulness and en- 
couragement that so passionless and generous a book should be written by a 
soldier who served on Stonewall Jackson’s staff. 

More time, of course, must pass before it can be other than unpleasant 
reading for Northern men, unless they can divest themselves of all personal 
and (in a certain sense) national feeling in reading it. Jackson’s Valley cam- 
paign of 1862 was glorious for him, but most discreditable for the North, It 
was a powerful and painful illustration of the folly of putting men in high 
military positions simply because they had held high political positions, We 
had plenty of men in and near the Valley, and Colonel Allan cordially recog- 
nizes the soldierly merit of many of them, but our generals were such that Jack- 
son succeeded almost invariably not only in being the strongest at the point 
of contact, no matter how great his numerical inferiority might be, but in 
absolutely dislocating our military plans for the Virginia campaign of 1862, 
and he did much by his operations in the Valley to determine the failure of the 
Peninsula campaign, The South was wiser than we ; it put its trained sol- 
diers in high places at the first, and kept them there, if they proved compe- 
tent, till their death or till the end of the war. The mills of God grind slowly, 
and it may be that great purposes were subserved and great ultimate good 
attained by the prolongation of the war; but to those who look simply and 
directly at the facts, it seems as if incalculable wretchedness might have been 
spared if soldiers and not politicians had been opposed to Jackson in the 
Valley in 1862, 

The interest of the first of the five chapters of this book is rather biogra- 
phical than otherwise. It gives a little sketch of Jackson's history up to the 
time when he was assigned to the command of the Valley district, in October, 
1861, and an account of what he did and failed to do in the following three 
or four months. We may pass it by with little comment. The season was un- 
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favorable to military operations, Jackson's army was new and pretty poor, 
and he himself was probably learning rapidly while he taught his men. 
Moreover, he had opposed to him a man of very considerable energy and 
daring—General Lander—who would probably have made a name for h'mself 
had his life not been cut short. The second chapter continues the story till 
near the end of April, 1862. It contains an account—the only complete one of 
which we have any knowledge—of the battle of Kernstown, an engagement of 
no great magnitude or importance, in which Jackson, with a force inferior, and 
apparently largely inferior, attacked Shields and got beaten, with some loss in 
prisoners and two guns, The principal interest which attaches to this battle 
arises from the fact that it was the only one which Jackson ever distinctly and 
unmistakably lost. The rest of the book, in three chapters, entitled respec- 
tively, ‘‘ McDowell,” ‘‘ Winchester,” and ‘* Cross Keys and Port Republic,” 
tells the story of that series of successes which is commonly known as Jach- 
son’s Valley Campaign, It covers the period from April 28 to June 17, 1862, 
and of it Colonel Allan says: ‘* Brilliant as were the achievements of General 
Jackson during the succeeding months of his too brief career, it was his Va! 
ley campaign which first lifted him into great fame, nor do any of his subse- 
quent deeds show more strikingly the characteristics of his genius.” 

Towards the end of April, 1862, Jackson had about six thousand men at 
Swift Run Gap, eight thousand men under Ewell a day’s march in his rear, 
and three thousand under Edward Johnson at West View, forty miles or more 
away to the southwest. Banks was at Harrisonburg, twelve or fifteen miles 
to the west and north of Jackson, with nineteen thousand men ; while Milroy 
and Schenck, with the advance, numbering six thousand, of Fremont’s army 
of fifteen thousand, were further to the west, at and east of a line drawn from 
Franklin to McDowell, but so near as to make Jackson apprehend a junction 
of their forces with Banks, and their occupation of Staunton, which would have 
placed them between him and Edward Johnson, and opposed their twenty- 
five thousand men (which the arrival of Fremont would increase to thirty-four 
thousand), to his maximum, then available, of fourteen thousand, Under 
these circumstances he determined to attempt to form a junction with Edward 
Johnson, to strike at Milroy, and then to concentrate his own, Edward John- 
son's, and Ewell’s forces against Banks. Using every precaution to ensure 
secrecy, and overcoming with untiring effort the difficulties of the country, 
which heavy rains made excessive, he effected his concentration, but by the 
time he reached Milroy’s position his approach was known, and that officer 
was reinforced by Schenck, who arrived with something less than two thou- 
sand men of his own and took command, The Federal officers soon became 
aware that Jackson’s movements were making their position at McDowell 
untenable, and they moved their forces forward to attack, The engagement 
lasted four hours. Jackson spoke of it as ‘tintense”’ at one time. We seem 
to have actually taken into action about twenty-five hundred men, and the 
Confederates about forty-five hundred, Our attack was repulsed, and afte: 
dark our forces retired. The reported Confederate loss was four hundred and 
sixty-one and the Federal loss two hundred and fifty-six. 

Schenck commenced his retreat in the direction of Franklin as soon as his 
troops were withdrawn from the battle-tield. He seems to have conducted 
the movement wisely, and though Jacksan followed him up for three or four 
days, and to the vicinity of Franklin, he effected nothing except that he took 
efficient precautions, by blockading such roads as were in his power, to pre- 
vent an easy junction between the Federal forces opposed to him and those 
of Banks. ‘Time was all-important to him, Ewell had been left behind to 
watch Banks. He determined, therefore, to unite his forces with Ewell, and 
to strike at Banks, from whom he had pushed away Fremont’s advance. On 
the 14th of May Jackson reached McDowell, and the same day Fremont 
joined Schenck at Franklin some twenty-five miles to the north. As Jackson 
had anticipated, Fremont made no attempt to interfere with his operations, 
He had some excuse in the desperately bad character of a large part of his 
army. He had Blenker’s division, which was more than half his nominal 
force. By the 17th, Jackson was near and a little to the southwest of Har- 
risonburg, and here Ewell came to confer with him. 
this paper to speak otherwise than generally of the effect on the main cam- 
paign in Virginia of Jackson's movements, It is sufficient to say here that by 
this time Shields had been detached from Banks with more than half the 
latter's army. By the day when Ewell and Jackson met, Banks had evacuated 
Harrisonburg, and gradually withdrawn through Newmarket to Strasburg. 
Here he commanded about eight thousand men, of which the main body was 
posted at Strasburg, while Colonel Kenly, with about a thousand men, was at 
Front Royal, twelve miles or more to the southeast, to protect the railroad 
and the bridges which there cross the forks of the Shenandoah. 

A few words upon the topography of the country may be useful here, 
From Harper's Ferry, situated at the junction of the Potomac and the Shen- 
andoah, excellent macadamized roads lead to Winchester, thirty miles away, 
and something to the south of west. From Winchester, the valley turnpike 
runs up the valley in a generally southwesterly direction to Staunton, passing 
through Strasburg, Mount Jackson, Newmarket, and Harrisonburg. The 


We do not propose in 


distances may be roughly given as follows: Winchester to Strasburg, eighteen 
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miles ; 
Newmarket, 
Harrisonburg to Staunton, twenty-five miles. 
Ewell resulted in a decision to make a vigorous advance on Banks. 


Strasburg to Mount Jackson, twe nty-three miles ; 


twelve miles; Newmarket to Harrisonburg, nineteen miles; 
The conference of Jackson and 
By the 
gist their forces were united, near Luray, and Jackson found himself in com- 
mand of sixteen or seventeen thousand men, with forty-eight guns. Luray is 
about twenty-five miles to the southwest of Front Royal. 

With Jackson in front of Banks, commanding two men to his one, disaster 
to Banks was sure and near, especially as there was no military head at Wash- 
ington. On the 23d, Jackson pounced upon Kenly, and killed, wounded, and 
captured nearly all his force, though Colonel Allan gives Kenly credit for mak- 


ing gallant and obstinate resistance. ‘The destruction of an outpost so strong 
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and so posted as Kenly’s was would have taught a soldier that the enemy in con- | 
| Secretary Stanton, chose to go from Franklin to Petersburg, and thence to 


siderable force was upon his flank, and that his rear was in danger ; but General 
Banks was slow to interpret the signs of the time, and it was not till towards 


noon of the 24th, when news reached him that his train had been attacked be- | 


yond Middletown, some six miles in his rear, that he gave orders for the move- 
ment of all his forces toward Winchester. ‘The retreat, once commenced, was 
rapid, and seems to have been well conducted, though it was attended with 
considerable loss. Colonel Allan praises the ‘skill and determination” of 
General Gordon in checking the Confederate advance, and declares that 
Colonel Andrews ‘ skilfully impeded” Jackson’s march, and that ‘‘ the ability 
and courage" with which he managed his regiment, the Second Massachusetts 
Infantry, ‘‘ were admirable.” Jackson's pursuit does him little credit. With 
his immense preponderance of force, with the advantage of complete surprise, 
he ought to have destroyed or captured Banks’s army. He attributes his fail- 
ure to do more to the misconduct of Ashby’s command, both cavalry and in- 
fantry. The needy Confederates (as afterwards, under Early, on almost 
the same ground) could not resist the temptation which Banks’s abandoned 
wagons offered, and dispersed to pillage instead of pressing on to victory. 
Another cause of failure was Ewell’s delay; but this seems to have been 
rather Jackson's fault than Ewell’s. Jackson sent him his orders by only one 
courier ; that courier lost his way and so Ewell was delayed several hours. 
All of the main Federal army except the rearguard reached Winchester by or 
before midnight. There, Banks says, information from every source, friendly 
and unfriendly alike, agreed ‘‘that the enemy's force at or near Winchester 
was overwhelming, ranging from twenty-five to thirty thousand.” He had 
sixty-four hundred men, or less. ‘‘I determined to test the substance and 
strength of the enemy by actual collision.” Was this pluck, or was it folly ? 
Was it the sublime of daring, or the recklessness of a gambler? In the early 
period of the war our commanders were so apt to see lions in the path that one 
is tempted to praise a commander who did not let great odds scare him ; but 
when we remember Cedar Mountain and Red River, and who was in command 
there, we feel that this case cannot be judged as if it stood alone. Wisely or 
rashly, Banks resolved to fight, and he must have left to Providence the care 
of his rear, when Jackson with overwhelming forces was assailing his front, 
where, besides some cavalry, he had only some forty-five hundred infantry 
and sixteen guns to putinline. The battle began early and ended at about nine 


A.M. The Federals fought well, but of course the Confederates were success- 
ful: Banks retreated through Winchester, and north to the Potomac by Mar- 
tinsburg. He reached the river at sundown, and crossed at Williamsport 


during that night and the following morning. He marched thirty-four miles, 
after fighting a battle, in one day. Jackson tried to pursue, but his cavalry 
failed him again and he accomplished little. 

Colonel Allan does not seem to see, and this is the only unfavorable criti- 
cism to which his book seems to us to be open, that Jackson's conduct of this 
operation was far from being creditable to him, Everything was in his favor. 
He was on his own ground, with every advantage which knowledge of the 
country and the zealous co-operation of every man, woman, and child in it 
could give him. He had more than two men to Banks’s one. He had the 
good fortune to have a political general in command of the opposing forces. 
He placed himself on his flank, and almost on his line of retreat, before his 
approach was suspected. Yet, with all this in his favor, he not only failed 
to destroy or capture Banks’s army, but only took from him two guns, those 
lost by Kenly at Front Royal, and some two thousand unwounded prisoners, 
and he seems to have had as many of his own men killed and wounded as he 
killed and wounded of the Federals. In fine, this movement of his was not, 
looked at by itself, a brilliant success for Jackson. 

But whatever strictures may be justly applicable to the actual execution of 
Jackson's plan, it is true, as Colonel Allan says, that these operations ‘‘ not 
only occupied all the troops in and around Washington, together with Fre- 
mont’s forces, but for the time completely neutralized the forty thousand men 
under McDowell, and disconcerted McClellan’s plans,” In pursuance of the 


decision of the Confederate Government, and of the plan of making ‘the 
most energetic diversion possible to draw a portion of the forces of McDow- 
ell and McClellan from Richmond,” Jackson, on the 28th, sent some troops 
forward to Charlestown, and on the 29th the main body of the Confederate 
army took position near Halltown, a village some three miles from Harper’s 
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‘Lhis was the farthest point which Jackson reached. He had already 
carned his instructions, our author says, to the extreme point consistent with 
safety. With even tolerable management on the Federal side the point 
reached ought to have proved inconsistent with safety. It is humiliating for 
Northern men to read of Jackson’s successful retreat, as it is humiliating for 
them to read of the flank march, alike rash and successful, by which he turned 
and crushed our right flank at Chancellorsville. It is impossible to escape 
the conviction that in each case he counted largely upon the incompetency of 
the generals opposed to him, 

On the 24th of May Fremont was ordered to move from Franklin to the 
Valley Turnpike, and McDowell was ordered to move twenty thousand men 
for the Shenandoah, on the line, or in advance of the line, of the Manassas 
Gap Railroad. Fremont, in the exercise of the discretion allowed him by 


Wardensville, which place he reached at night of the 30th. McDowell's 
advance division was, by the evening of the 29th, within striking distance of 
Front Royal. McDowell himself, directing the march of the other divisions 
towards the same point, was at Rectortown on the 30th. Here the reader 
will do well to consult the map and enable himself to take in perfectly the 
Jackson, on the 30th, was near Harper’s Ferry with per- 
haps sixteen thousand men. The Federal general Saxton was at and near 
Harper’s Ferry, with seven thousand men and eighteen guns. Banks was at 
Williamsport, less than twenty miles away in an air-line, with seven thousand 
or more men and sixteen guns ; and these forces were, or should have been, 
ready to close in on the rear of the retreating Confederates. Fremont was 
approaching Wardensville, and McDowell was approaching Front Royal. 

By the evening of the 30th the toils seemed to be closing upon Jackson. 
The head of his column had reached Winchester, eighteen miles from Stras- 
burg, while the head of McDowell’s column was only twelve miles from the 
same point and Fremont twenty miles away. He ought not to have escaped, 
and though he did, it is not easy to avoid the conviction that he is as charge- 
able with dangerous and culpable rashness in placing himself in such a posi- 
tion as are his opponents with slowness and want of energy in letting him slip 
between them. But in war more than in other affairs the end crowns the work, 
and it is sufficient to say that he adopted the simple plan of marching straight 
on with the utmost rapidity, and carried it out successfully. Our notice of this 
interesting book has already grown to such a length that we must abstain from 
describing the movement in detail, and we must also leave untouched the 
affairs of Cross Keys and Port Republic, except so far as to say that the 
Federal troops were defeated in each, but that the latter action was highly 
creditable to them. 

The historian who shall have patience, leisure, and training adequate for 
the examination of Jackson’s military capacity will have an interesting ques- 
tion to discuss. There is no doubt about the successes he gained, no doubt 
about his energy ; but he took immense risks and he was /ucky—especially 
lucky in being habitually pitted against inferior opponents. His fame is 
great, but whether he deserves it all is a question that does not seem to us to 
have been as yet thoughtfully passed upon. If he 4new the calibre of his op- 
ponents, especially in the Valley, he is entitled to the greatest credit for the 
justice of his estimate of them. If he did not, he had no right to expect the 
success that attended his audacious enterprises. 


situation of affairs. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

T is not often that a dull novel inspires the reader with a respect for the au- 
thor, but ‘ Across the Zodiac’ contains so many proofs of Mr. Greg's in- 
dustry and ingenuity that we cannot dismiss it without expressing surprise 
that such excellent qualities should be so wasted. The story appears—its plot 
is altogether too elaborate and intricate, however, to permit us to say this with 
any confidence—to be a satire on certain philosophic and scientific tendencies 
of modern speculation. The ‘‘ record” is the story of a voyage to Mars, and 
contains an account of the laws, language, and customs prevailing in that 
planet. This involves the introduction of a great deal of pseudo-scientific 
machinery, and the invention of a new world and its inhabitants. The work is 
not done in the reckless manner of Jules Verne, but with all the appearance 
of accuracy and respect for truth that should characterize a scientific report. 
Added to all this there is a love-story of which a Martial beauty is the hero- 
ine. Society in Mars, it appears, is in a very advanced state. In the thirty- 
fifth century of the planetary era universal communism was established, and 
this in the course of the next five centuries reduced the greater part of Mars 
to a howling wilderness, An anti-communistic society, however, was evolved 
from Communism, and in turn swallowed it up, after a long internecine 
struggle, so that in the thirty-ninth century order and civilization were re- 
established throughout the planet. Religion had by this time completely dis- 
appeared. Equality between the sexes had dissolved the family tie, and pa- 
rental affection was a thing of the past. The enjoyment of life became the 





of a wrecked record, deciphered, translated, and edited by Percy 
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sole object of desire, and the practice of handing all children over to the 
guardianship of the state was before long regarded as a duty. In Mars ‘‘in- 
Maternal 
affection is discountenanced as a purely animal instinct, though young plane- 


heritance by mere descent” is not looked upon with much favor. 


tary mothers sometimes, before parting with their children, mark them, so as 
to make recognition afterwards possible. 
of life in Mars, 


Percy Greg’s two volumes full of the most detailed information. 


Such are some of the peculiarities 
If our readers wish to pursue the subject they will find Mr. 


The author, in the course of 
his Oriental studies, came upon a narrative of early Christian ascetic life, 


‘Homo Sum’ is a novel written on a theory. 


which offered to him ‘‘a soul’s problem of the most exceptional type.” 
The story was that of an anchorite, falsely accused, who takes his terrible 
punishment of expulsion without any attempt to exculpate himself, and 
whose innocence only becomes known through the confession of the real 


ae 


culprit. ‘There was to him ‘‘a peculiar fascination” in imagining what the 
emotions of a soul might be which could lead to such an annihilation of self, 
and in this way the character of the ascetic martyr became so vivid as to im- 
pel Prof. Ebers to give it expression ina narrative. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that such a narrative as this would be a novel in the modern sense of 
the term, Romancers may carry us back a few generations, just as poets may, 
but when we go back to a period so remote that it requires archeological 


researches to bring it 


before us, the novelist is at a disadvantage, even when 
he has a moral problem as interesting as that involved in the story of Paulus to 
deal with. ‘To say that Prof. Ebers performs his task well is all that can be 
said. His learning is a guarantee for the accuracy of his external descriptions. 
Of moral analysis, notwithstanding the preface, there is little in the book. 
We do not feel at the end that we understand the character of the anchorite 
any better than we did at the outset. Indeed, Prof. Ebers draws women bet- 
ter than men. Miriam and Sirona have very attractive touches of nature 
about them. 

‘The Sisters,’ also by 


some months ago, an Egyptian novel, but it deals with a period which may be 


Prof. Ebers, is, like ‘ Uardsa,’ which we noticed 
called modern in comparison with the time of Rameses If., who figured in 
that book, and with the general characteristics of which most well-read peo- 
ple must be more or less familiar, ‘The scene is laid in Memphis under 
Ptolemy Philometor, B.c, 164, when the growing Roman power was begin- 
ning tobefeltin Egypt. Freed from the necessity of frequent explanations the 
story flows with great smoothness, but the sense of freedom in this particulan 
has perhaps betrayed the author, in such explanations as he deemed nex essary, 
into an awkwardness of exposition which was conspicuously absent from 
* Uarda,’ at least after the story got well started. For example, Cleopatra, 
speaking of her brother Philometor, explains to her lady-in-waiting that he 
is also her husband, ‘‘as is the custom of the families of Pharaohs and the 
usage of our race”; it is doubtful if the reader needs this, and, of course, cer- 
tain that the person addressed could not have needed it. Except for these and 
kindred blemishes there is only praise to be accorded to the story, whose vivid 
descriptions and rapid narrative easily atone for them, ‘The sisters are 
daughters of a noble family, living in the temple of Serapis under the guar- 
dianship of a recluse, Serapion; their parents, through the plots of the 
king’s favorite, Eulseus, have been banished to the mines and their property 
confiscated. The action of the story is divided between the plots of Euleeus: 


possession 


the ambitious efforts of Philometor’s brother, Euergetés, to gain l 
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love of the 


of Upper and Lower Egypt; the coquetry of Cleopatra, and the 
Roman Scipio and his Greek friend for the two sisters, who are restored 
to their property by the aid of their lovers, 


Prof. Ebers says he has given 


history her due, but that his book is nevertheless ‘‘ really a dramatic ro- 
mance,” 

The materials out of which ‘ Theodora’ has been constructed, including 
most of the characters, are the common property of all writers of fi 
Theodora is the high-spirited and noble young woman who from her very 
childhood is marked out for a life of self-abnegation and Christian endeavor, 
makes her 


Alfred Fanshawe is the middle-aged row who marries her, and 
young life a wreck, Oldham is the wise, true, and thoughtful man who 


ought to have married Theodora, but now never will, and who sequently 
hovers through the novel as the devoted friend of the heroine, and is set down 
by the reader as a prig of the first water. ‘here is a storm and shipwreck in 
mistress, Edith, 


Edith tells Theodora the story of her life, and is induced by her 


which Fanshawe loses his worthless life, but from which his 
escapes. 
to ‘‘go West,” where, with her children, she lives a quiet, not unhappy, life, 
“the sins and sorrows of her early life buried in oblivion.”” As a contrast 
with the career of Theodora we have that of Cynthia Howard, a shallow, 
sympathetic flirt, who goes from bad to worse, until she rouges, is seen at 
afternoon concerts without her husband, and generally so conducts herself as to 
be a scandal and a reproach in the eyes of respectable women. She and Fan- 
shawe are perhaps the most natural characters in the book. In deference to 
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established usage two American girls are introduced. The younger is quite 


national, She says: ‘‘ When we are at home—in Baltimore I mean—sister 


and I never think of going twice to the same church. 
indifferent as to what the denomination may be; 


For my part, | am 
I like all the little 
Besides all this there is the love-story of Lord Atherling and Bea- 
Alto- 
gether there is a great deal between the covers of ‘Theodora.’ The au- 


reli- 
gions.” 
trice Sutherland, which is much too complicated for analysis here. 


thor is presumably a woman, and therefore privileged to take views of life 
and place her characters in situations which male readers can only partly 


sympathize with. She has not much humor, or pathos, or descriptive power. 


She is duly impressed with the great truth that virtue consists in self-sacrifice, 
but she does not make the truth interesting. Nevertheless, any novel which 
contains plenty of love and misery is sure of readers, and we see no reason 
why ‘ Theodora’ should not seem a revelation of life to many young rons 
of both sexes. 

From the earliest times mankind has taken pleasure in 
only the lower animals but inanimate objects with speech. Scientific re- 
searches seem to show that this is one of the fundamental tendenci 


.Fsop to those of Anderset 


nature, and upon literature, from the fables of 7” 
has left a permanent impression. In early literature the practice of attribut- 
ing speech to animals and inanimate objects is entirely unconscious, It is ne 


more the result of a wilful poetic fancy than is the primitive habit of peopling 





the woods and streams with gods and goddesses. In the nineteenth century, 
however, it involves an effort of the imagination to make ugly ducklings or 
little tin soldiers talk, and the same thing may be said of Violins, which are 
made by ‘‘ Rita” the narrators of the story of ‘* Daphne.” One is a Stra- 
divarius, the otheran Amati, and the thread of the story is taken up by ene 
whenever it is dropped by the other. The story itself is a musical love 
tale. Baptista, a young Italian-of great musical genius, is befriended by the 


successful musician Delli, and promises to become one of the great violinists 
of the world, abandoned by 
her parents and cared for by an old man called Orgagna. When they cease 

hed. 
while Delli, becoming enamored of Daphne, at the same time forms a devil- 


He has grown up with Daphne, a young girl 


to be children Daphne and Tista fall in love with each other and are bet: 


Delhi is a 
He ma 


Daphne believe that Tista has deserted her, and finally persuades her to 


ish plot to separate her from her lover and marry her himself. 
soured and disappointed man, and is capable of great baseness, kes 
marry him. By devotion he gradually wins his way to her heart, his character 
meanwhile undergoing one of those marked changes which fate so often pro- 
' 
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vides for the strong, much-tempted man in novels, and which 

Just as he is on the eve of 

Vista 

pears, broken down by poverty and suffering (all the result of Delli’s de: ep- 

i Delli and Daphne. He 
} 


hery of Delli made plein lista 


make him a thoroughly excellent person, 
in making himself master of Daphne's affections, however, poor reap- 


+} 
) 


tion), invited to play at a concert in the presence of 
meets Daphne ; all is cleared up, the tre 
plays for the company, and falls dead at the end. Then in some way Daphne 
and Delli become reconciled and live on together, though the love 
Lhe 


The bad succeed, and get w hat the go vd ought to 


of poeti- 
cal justice resents this. author’s philosophy of life seems, however, to 
be one of cross-purposes. 
have. ; 
about all 
k well 


is pleasantly told, and the violin 


The good die young. The constant lover is rewarded by inconstancy ; 


the inconstant by fidelity. The two violins have a good deal to say 
this, and their reflections are not encouraging to those who like to thin 
of human nature. ‘The story of ‘ Daphne’ 
machinery as well managed as could be expected. It requires genius to make 
the conversations of violins interesting, and the author of ‘ Daphne,’ with 
many amiable qualities, hardly has genius, 

There is very little in ‘From Madge to Margaret’ to call for comment, 
and yet it is one of the class of books which tempt the critic to point out a 
certain perniciousness in them because it is likely to be pointed out nowhere 
else. If, in a book apparently designed for young girls, the dangers to which 


a young wife exposes herself who goes into society alone because her husband 


is too busy to accompany her, chooses her own friends among men against his 
advice, and finally leads one of them with whose name her own has been 


bandied about to express himself clearly enough to startle her into a compre- 
hension of whither she is drifting—if such a theme is to be handled in a book 
called ‘From Madge to Margaret,’ it should be handled, one may affirm, with 
some comprehension of its seriousness, and the reader should not be left to 
suppose that the matter can be settled without explanations, with embraces, 
and a confession on the husband’s part—of all people—that ‘*‘ you and I have 
both something to forgive."” There are but two positions tenable with regard 
to books dealing with such subjects: that none of them ought to be read by 
inexperienced youth, or that only those which treat their theme as portraiture 
of the original existing in life should be. 
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